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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE ‘CHURCHES OF CHRIS 
_ ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachu- AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. 

setts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Lena R. Waters, — ‘Macfarland, Rey. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New 3 
Executive Secretary; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- ~ Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rey. Worth M. 
ington, D: C. Organization to promote development of social work in } exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; HL 
, Seca W ae dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Conference of bell, research ass’t.; Ines M. Cavert, librarian. 

ocial Wor 


ra ( 4 
nemp gt tay INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal ; G, P. Phenix, r 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL FB. H. Rogers, treas. ; H. Scoville, sec’y. ; ‘Hampton, V. r 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field nb gets, aieni and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government school. 
David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, New York. illustrated literature. 
Advice in organization problems of family social work societies (Associated 
Dang easing in the United States and Canada. 


¥ THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—Je ti 
ulbert Faries, dir., 245 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free indu 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs and 

tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 13@ ances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives ad’ 

East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of professional social suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooperates 

_ workers devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Mem- other special agencies in plane to put the disabled man “back on the p 
beralip open to qualified social werkera. roll.” tn 
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‘ ‘AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercollegi 

ICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- | Socialist Society) —Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 beet: y 

_ TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges New York City. Object—EKducation for a new social o 
renatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal auras production for use and not for profit. Annual membership, “$3.00 00, 

fant welfare consultations; care of children of pre-school age and schoo! and $25.0@. Special rates for students. M 

age. 


Mental NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Ci 

r3 eae greg COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—EK. L. Butterfield, presi- ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, sec’; 
dent; A. R. Mann, vice president; e C. Lindeman, executive secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to “colored Americana the cot 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West V inginis, field secretary. Emphasizes olny a American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding race) 

ig human Sanect of country life. Membership $3.00 ship, $ on ings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches, 

; war : 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Mise Lenna F. a 
er, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized NATIONAL\ BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN y 

a; rm agp ci i ecer of conditions in home, achools, institutions and community. BOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. [2 
. it National Training School which offers through its nine mc 
, duate course professional training to women wishing to fit th 
ommendation to 


“AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- for executive ‘positions within Ba pati peer ne po 


tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 | 

_ a year. Arthur Deerin Call, mecncenty. and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- — 4 
4) ing, 1 mace D. C. NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial Nati 
_| Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 


National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts syeneer N.W., 


i, AMERICAN Tene vay Fovcntilenp borcaveiage aloe ase ae oe Anes ington, C. 

_ penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress - ‘ 

Detroit, Michigan, October, 1928. EH, BR, Cass, general secretary, 135 General Secretary, Rey. John J. fenes ral Exec, Sec’y. . 
East 15 Street, New Yerk City. ‘ Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 


Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
} Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John J A. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin MeGrath; 


il Ls Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate irector, Michael Williams. " 
f owledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral William § 
Pabtiat on free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. Benson; Exec. Sec’ eat psi Pam J. Slattery. 
} National one of Catholic WoaieroPresdeie Mrs. Michael Gav 


tig Exec, » Miss Agnes G. Re; 

THE AMERICAN POA HYGIENE AGSOCARTEON $70 Seventy National Catholic: here! pis for 1 nel a Neaninatnre D. | 
Ave., Ne or ‘or the conservation o: e family, the repression 0: * 

prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound © Bureau “tps Tmmigration—National Bireceoee Bruce M. Mohler. 

'' gex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
_ Annual membership dues, $2. oe ab: Ge includes quarterly magasine and 
_ monthly pailecin: William F. Snow, M . dir. 


of Sabotage ictal los LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
5 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agric caltaret ar 
: Works for improved preg and dig sep pt dren 
. CHILD. HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF aaa a re Paty Seventh Ave., ea! sc! 8, Tecrea: quency, etc, 
_ New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. ship, 2, $5, $18, $25 and Tier ie includes quarterly, 
su arouse public umpaae re ne pesky Gh seus culldrens to ape f 
; tematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new me : 
A Ble Deaateresting children Ao the forming of health habits; to tublich and dis. NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC,—Chas. | 
| tribute pamphlets for teachers and public eat workers Conger liter- — pli te agped ie A feat at 8 10 See Aes Nev oe pasa _ D 
age ature for children; te advise in organization of local id programs. Hvalsh, ‘well, bettie and odecetion’ cs dno aed ecting | 
public’ health agencies, and all child welfare 3 in community, city 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to *tate-wide service through exhibits, child we camps ; 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 4 


ik ds and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make Z; 
Srailable in a at he of the field the assured results of successful effort. THE ag pedals nae oni MENTAL Bet aes PP 
The League w: e glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- aredical 2 Br. Trankwocd ie: Po ion, ee Dr. V. Vv. 
ing it in 135 aha or reo: anise kits ildren’s work. C. C. Carsten’s, Cjifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 mone * Avenue, New Yo New York Ci 
_ director, 130 E. 22nd St., - on mental pygi iene, nervous and mental orate feeble 
ary: epilepsy, ine! crimino! way eeentees aay chasaT 
mar service," backmar oi a tiren: surveys, state societies. 
\ COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St.. New York. Miss Hygiene;” quarterly, §2 . year. 
Rose. Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes civic 
‘cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 


eto. samen 
“The American Chi 


Canada, Cuba, Europe. port Sie alee ope OF epee wo eons Ww. 
Og t of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Ros i td arene arker, paced § East N treet, Ci mg 
Brean. For the protection and education of immigrant women ani 9 ce is an ation to discuss the : 


e ori 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficien ro social service 
Each anvatnp! it holds an annual » Pu 

Proceedings of this yg and issues a adarter ulletin. 
ninth ies! meeting, and Conference will be held in Providence, 
Island, June 22-29, 1922. Proceedings are sent free of charge 
members upon payment of a mem ip fee of five dollars. ¢ 


girle. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION ° 
; NESS—Edward M. Van Clev e, managing 
NICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek Mich, Chancellor David Starr field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathawa: sec’y.; 
pres. ; a ae _ Relloges op 3-8 a Lamp al bong? 2 poe . furnish information, "exhibits, ies : 
service for knowledge about human eritances, her - iterature of movement—samples free, quan’ at cost, 
ind eugenic possibilities Literature free. York State Committee. ~ 
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CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 g 23rd St., New York. 
Promotes legislation for enlightened 

and for honest products; mini- 

, 20 clout work, federal regulation 

legislation. Publications 


Lag ee OF OF SETTLEMENTS — Robert A. Woods, 
forms of comparative study 

. = range es saplergs nation, = meeting the fundamental 

: eee woe a) ee the higher and more demo- 


AL ORGANIZATION FOR vag HEALTH NURSING— 
Nati ith Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
yee, iNew York. For Uerecpuisat and standardization of 
a wees bape amid and educational service. Official 
Nurse.” 
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AL URBAN er egies Ki a service among (Se ines oe 
orth ‘ugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec 
lew York: Kersbtiches an seer of white and enlored people 
community problems. Trains Negre social workers. 


7 toe betray Bo occa TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
it, H Avenue, Evanston, IIli- 
through, the Amendment, to 


juarters. it 


TAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. a hibeel 
| 3 311 —— ae Blvd., Chicago, Ill, Stands for self- 
in the work pibson: ftocniton and also for the 
of protective legislation. rmation given. 


OUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIAT ION oF AMERICA 
ion A New York City. Joseph resident; H. S. 
Laser attention given to or, yanizat ion of year-round 


t center aaciien and administration, 


sir ae REPRESENTATION crags eras secure re 
Cc. G. , sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelp 
‘$2, entities to quarterly . BR. Review. ’ 
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LCE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creck, Mich. For 
‘of the causes of race Mra lei maces of race improve- 
a chief ace are the tt Conference, the Eu- 
lecture courses and sep bays allied activities. J. H. 

t ‘3 N i Colver, sec’y. 


gee paca ige teah th ag hd the Improvement of Living Con- 
ee 30 E. ew York. Departments: 

zation, tensive, Industrial Studies, Library, Recrea- 

i Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The uublications 
fon hon dation offer to the public in practical and inex- 

| some. _of the most important results of its work, Catalogue 


iE) INSTITUTE —An. institution for the training of Negro 

* race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
Bes os the race problem and on the Tuske- 
Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Ala. he. 


| EDUCATION 1 ‘oye oF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
‘est 23rd St. A clearing-heuse for Workers’ Education. 
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Canduien by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


The New Democratic Tool 


At the basis of human society we find groups. Group 
life and group interests animate all the developments of his- 
tory. Group demands characterize -present conditions. His- 
tory is the story of the movements, integrations, disintegra- 
tions, and re-integrations of groups. 


Groups are of many kinds, racial, social, economic, po- 
litical. From the standpoint of psychology three types 
appear. “These we may call will groups, feeling groups and 
deliberative groups. 


The first two of these groups have long been known. 
A war party or army is a will group. A primitive religious 
sect is a feeling group. But deliberative groups are mostly 
unknown. No, committees are rarely deliberative bodies. 


Mostly they meet to enact the plans of some strong-willed — 


member. One of the very crucial problems of democracy 
is here disclosed: can democracy make room for the func- 
tioning of deliberative groups? 


The Development of the Conference Idea 
© How does the conference plan of diplomacy differ from “ secret” 


diplomacy? What new elements appear in the conference? What . 


are the advantages of the open conference over the secret meetings 
of diplomats? What are the disadvantages? Why are the older 
diplomats so little disposed toward the conference plan? Has the 
technique of the conference plan been fully worked out? Do diplo- 
mats know how to confer? Do statesmen know how? 


What is Deliberation? 

® The dominating will is well known and even admired. Con- 
trol by tears is not unknown. To what extent are men controlled by 
facts? Do people care to wait for the facts? Do committees ever 
wait for the facts? Do they ever consider what the facts mean? 
Do committee members listen to one anothers’ arguments? Do they 
seek to stimulate silent members to express themselves? Do they 
believe in hearing all sides? Or do they want to “ get something 
done”? Has deliberation any proper place in the lives of busy men 
and of nations? Are many people committed to a belief in the 
deliberative method? 


Does Democracy Dare Deliberate? 

© Autocracy does not deliberate—it acts. ‘He who hesitates is 
lost” is its motto, Does democracy dare hesitate? Does it dare 
do anything else? Deliberation seems to “ get us nowhere.” Does 
partial failure discredit a conference? Does war get us anywhere? 
Do wild storms of passion get us anywhere? If war fails, and 
blind emotion fails, what is left? Do those failures prove that 
everything must fail? Do they prove democracy a failure? Have 
we ever had a real democracy? Is deliberation essential to democ- 
racy? Does democracy dare not to deliberate? Can men learn 
how to deliberate? 


References: 
Walter Lippmann. Public Opinion, part viii. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co, Price, $2.75; with postage from the SuRVEY, $2.90. 
Mary P. Follett. New State. Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 
$3.00; with postage from the Survey, $3.20. 


Joseph K. Hart. Community Organization, chapter ix. Mac- 
millan Co, Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.65. 


Graham Wallas. The Great Society. Macmillan Co. Price, 
$2.25; with postage from the Survey, $2.45. 
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Although it had been known for some time that the dis- 
ease was carried by body lice, the germ had not previously , 
Pending further scientific proof, research 
workers in the United States are skeptical that the germ has 
actually been discovered. They wish to be shown that the 
injection of the organism into guinea pigs will bring the 
same kind of reaction as in human beings. Among the 
many attempts that have been made in the past to discover 
the germ, was that of Dr. Harry Plotz who in 1914 dis- 
covered a bacillus regarded at the time as the possible typhus — 
organism. At present, research studies are under way at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York city. 

Not long ago Dr. A. Schlesinger of the German Red 
Cross suggested that a sanitary cordon be erected by the. 
United States and Central Europe against the threatened 
introduction of typhus and cholera by Russian refugees. 
Many of these people are coming into Germany over the 
Polish, Letvian and Esthonian borders, and a number are 
asking for passpérts to America. Approximately fifty thou- 
sand cases of these diseases have been discovered in Germany 
which are traceable to these refugees. Dr. Schlesinger 
states: 


Spotted typhus and cholera atheniy have ¢rossed the Russian 
boundary, the epidemic following the lines of transportation, and 


_ have arrived in Poland. ‘The Russian railroad stations to the Polish 


border are filled with the hungry, sick and freezing who are throng- 
ing towards Germany in an attempt to escape the death which they 
certainly are bringing to Central Europe, if not to the rest of the 
world. 

Owing to the delousing stations maintained in foreign 
ports by the United States Public Health Service and steam- 
ship companies and to the strict quarantine regulations, the _ 
invasion of America by this disease, which was feared as a 
result of the new immigration immediately after the war, 


has not taken place. 


The Rochester Clothing Agreement 


the Chicago manufacturers in renewing the agreement x 
with their ten thousand workers. Like that of Chicago, 
the clothing industry in Rochester has been free from strikes 
or lockouts since 1919, when the first agreement in the indus- 
try was signed with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
[See the Survey for April 29, page 140.] The Rochester 


my HE/Rochester Clothiers’ Exchange has now followed — 


workers accepted a wage reduction of 15 per cent, the first 


since 1919. Though seemingly higher than the Chicago re- 


_ duction of 10 per cent it is in reality lower, since in the Chon 
cago market wages were reduced 7 ¥% per cent in 1921, The 


ees apenas follows that in pea in the provision 


age eres i in 1923 and 1924—a victory fe? 
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_ the union hich! He some time Kes tried ta get employers é 


EOD give consideration to this matter. 

There remains New York, where, though it is the oldest. 

and largest of the markets, chaos in the industry continues. 

Ne There the agreements expire June first. As a matter of 
fact ~there is no longer an employers’ association with 


remnants of the association, which, before the lockout 
of last year, included 130 ‘firms, disbanded some weeks 
ago when the overhead became too heavy for the 17 
remaining firms employing not mote than 2,000 work- 
ers. As a result, the Amalgamated today has indi- 
vidual contracts with 80 independent inside houses, 818 
- contract shops, 30 palm beach shops, 157 inside shops and 347 
contract shops for children’s clothing, and several indepen- 
dent shirt factories in New York City. The renewal or 
amendment of these individual agreements will have to be 
negotiated separately so long as there is no employers’ or- 
ganization to bargain with the organized workers over the 
policy for the trade as a whole. 


The Grip of Empire 


N the recent news caption, New President for Haiti 
Chosen, lies a significance which is not readily apparent. 

5 Until 1915 Haiti was a self-governing independent 
republic. In that year the ‘‘ manifest destiny ” of the United 
States in the Caribbean basin carried a force of American 


€ 


Since then the extent of American control has steadily in- 
creased, until at the present time not a shred of sovereignty 
is left to the Haitians. Policing, public finance, legislation, 
public works and even local administration are all under the 
immediate control of United States officials. Martial law 
exists in full force. 

The term of the president whom United States marines 
put into office in 1915 will expire on May 15. Haitian 
presidents are chosen by Senate and Chamber meeting in 

_ joint session. But the elected representatives of the people 
. proved a stumbling block to the extension of marine control 
of affairs and the Chambers were dissolved in 1917. The 
“ welfare of Haiti,” as decreed by American marine generals, 
required the complete elimination of any degree of popular 
control over the puppet native government. Since 1917 a 
Council of State, whose members are appointed by the presi- 
dent and are subject to instant revocation at his pleasure, 
has exercised legislative powers—so far as the representatives 
of the United States have not chosen to exercise a veto power 
arrogated to themselves. : 

This Council of State, creature of an American-made 
and American-controlled figurehead of state, has now chosen 
a successor to the retiring president. In the meantime the 
Harding administration has concentrated unheard-of powers 
in the person of General Russell of the Marine Corps, named 

high commissioner to Haiti with the rank of ambassador. 
President Harding and Secretary Hughes have no mind to 
undo what their predecessors achieved. ‘‘ The rights of 
small nations,” a student of American foreign policy writes 
to the Survey, “ means no more in 1922 than it did in 1915 
in Haiti or in 1918 at Versailles: 
- Unless I am entirely mistaken, the first solid “achievement” of 
our high commissioner will be to “induce” the new administration 
in Haiti to accept the proposed loan by our bankers to the Haitian 
government. I should not be surprised to learn that the process of 
“inducing” a president of Haiti to accept further extensions of 
American control has again taken the form of withholding of sal- 
ary, as was done in 1920. 

The proposed loan will subject Haitian revenues and ex- 
penditures to an absolute control by the United States for 
at least thirty years. The State Department will no longer 
be embarrassed by having to explain that the maintenance of 

the “ political integrity” of Haiti and a “firm and stable 


government by the Haitian people ” 
‘martial law by American marines. 


whom the workers could make an agreement; for the 


‘tions (Nos. 219, 233 and 256) providing for the term 


marines into military occupation of the little black republic. 


require - he 
Acceptance « 
will automatically keep Haiti under American 
The special committee of the Senate which 
investigating the occupation history since 1915 is: 
to present its report in the next three weeks. From 
be expected recommendations of a palliative nature 
nothing calculated to terminate this country’s imp : 
adventure in Haiti. The committee may be ex <pec 
advise and the State Department to follow a policy 
tempted conciliation, a policy of sugaring the pill. 
Senator King has introduced into the Senate three 


of occupation of Haiti, opposition to any loan at th : 
and the practical means of withdrawal of the United” 
forces and the reconstitution of the destroyed native! 
ment. Senator Borah: addressed a mass meeting a 
recommendations at Carnegie Hall in New York on 
Abrogation of the military treaty of 1915, withdr 
marines and restoration’ of independence and self-gover 
—these are the demands put forward also by a gf 
American lawyers—including Charles C. Burlingham, 
ariah Chaffee, Jr., Raymond B. Fosdick, Felix Frank 
Francis Fisher Kane, George W. Kirchwey, Ne 
Spencer, Moorfield Storey and others equally well 
in a report just issued by the Foreign Policy 
Together with the Nation, which has done so 
educate popular opinion on this subject, and the H 
Domingo Independence Society, this association is on 
shouldering the burden of an unpopular cause of rig) 
ness in American dealing with a foreign people. — 
Secretary Hughes who, last Saturday, received a 
tion from this lawyers’ committee and from the 
Popular Government League, which submitted 
charges, branded their statements as “ most unde 
onesided.” He stated, somewhat enigmatically, — 
government was moving “to secure, in the first p 
effective coordination of the action which is being ta 
connection with administration, so that difficult 
have existed in the past may be removed, ” but as 
delegation that the government was “ most desirous t 


military occupation shall end just as soon as if can’ p 
end.” : 


HE Committee of Sixteen of Erie, Pennsylvat 

taken its case to the court of last resort—the 

[See the Survey for June 4, 1921.] Commet 
prostitution has been the subject of local, state and 
investigation. The only results have been sporadic ¢ 
and passing the blame from one city official to anoth 
Early in 1916 a Joint Committee on Public Mor 
formed. After an investigation which revealed sho cit 
ditions it requested the mayor to enforce the pie 
did not act, permanent injunctions were secured ¢ ; 
teen houses of prostitution, Following a raid on these 
which was made by officers of the federal government i 
a citizen’s committee, the Committee of Sixteen, was f 
Since that time this committee has endeavored to seel 
quate law enforcement from the city government in 
of which demands have been made for the mayor’s r 
and for a complete investigation of the police and o 
officers. Early in 1921 one of the largest detective | 
in the country, it is reported, looked over the situation 
request of interested citizens but declined to accept 
mission to furnish evidence. The reason given y 
matter what facts were discovered, the city auihal 
a subservient police at their disposal, would be a 
vert testimony. In March and April of last y 
constabulary, the sheriff of Erie Counts and loc: l os 


The Battle of Erie 7a | 


detective agency. 
committee has now come to Ue UA icion that there 
be consistent education of the public if the citizens are 
some aroused to the menace of the present situation. Au- 
‘itative pamphlets showing the physical and the moral 
ds involved, the financial waste induced by commercial- 
aga and its resulting venereal diseases, and the 
for a repression of the traffic have had a wide circula- 

In addition, a group of community leaders has been 
2 to study a comprehensive program covering all phases 

ial hygiene. A series of advertisements in the local press 
he culmination of this educational campaign. 


By the Board 
“ITH President Harding reported ready with a plan 
credited to Secretary Hoover, for a coal commission 
similar to the Railroad Labor Board, recent de- 
lopments i in the affairs of that board have taken on added 
gi The temporary injunction secured by the Pennsyl- 
a Railroad against the Labor Board restraining the latter 
m publishing a rebuke to the carrier for not complying 
an order of the board has been upheld. Ben W. 
sper, a member of the public group on the board, ap- 
ited to succeed R. M. Barton, for the past two years 
airman, has immediately announced that the board will, if 
cessary, carry the case to the Supreme Court. 
eantime the five hundred thousand railroad shop em- 
es are taking a strike ballot because of the failure of somé 
the roads to put into effect certain rulings of the board, 
of the prevalence of the “ farming out” system—con- 
ting out repair work and leasing railroad shops to pri- 
 hands—a practice entered upon by some of the carriers 
the purpose of evading the rulings of the board. On 
Western Maryland Railroad a strike is already i in force. 
though hearings have been held in many cases where 
arges of contract labor have been made, the Labor Board 
‘not yet ruled in any of them, but it has ordered an in- 
stigation of the contracting: operations of the Erie Railroad 
has announced i its intention of an early settlement of the 
utract cases. 
The restraining injunction, if upheld, would take from 
board the only weapon. it now has, for under the Trans- 
‘tation Act there is no provision for the enforcement of 
: board’s decisions or penalties for their violations othér 


H 


tions. In the present case the Labor Board directed 
Pennsylvania Railroad to hold an election of employe 
rresentatives and designated the ballots to be used in the 
ction. The road refused to comply with the order on the 
ea of the right to deal directly with its employes. When 
ard was.about to censure the road publicly the tem- 
injunction was secured. 


The decision, furthermore, would invalidate submissions 
made jointly. Judge Page said: “. . . the only power 
m to the Labor Board ... was to hear and decide a 
ute which the conferees . . . were unable to decide, and 
n only in the event that the parties jointly referred the 
ter to the board.” _ This would throw out not only the 


ba os oe ay majority of the submissions now 
e the board, hearings on which, completed on April 25, 
occupied the attention of the country in the past two 
f Farsmeny of these likewise were not joint submis- 


ion, in the opinion of advocates of the board, 
y make useless the labor provisions of the 
Eee joint, Bbaetitee would be rare; 


the pressure of public opinion through publication of 
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‘Ss U2 
Powe UILDING . ane 


WHAT DOLLARS WILL DO FOR PALESTINE 


Oy of a number of graphic appeals made to American Jews 
by Keren Hayesod, the Palestine Foundation Fund, in the 
present campaign for funds. Practically all the money raised is 
pledged to purposes of social upbuilding: 20 per cent for land pur- 
chase and reclamation ; 30 per cent for productive economic uses, 
such as irrigation, water power development, housing credits and 
credits for industry, trade and: agriculture; 50 per cent for public 
works and Services, such as afforestation, sanitation, hospital main- 
tenance, immigrant care, extension of land settlement, education 


the sides in the struggle would rather face a test of strength. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that the next Congress will 
amend the act even before the Supreme Court hands down 
a decision, should appeal be made. In any case the railroads 
in all probability would hold to such decisions as have been 
already put into effect rather than face the conflict that 
would unquestionably result were they to be thrown out. 
This is the more likely since the rapid resumption of busi- 
ness already points to an absorption of labor which may turn 
the tide in deflation adjustments. 

The decision, moreover, if upheld, would react unfavor- 
ably against the railroads, for, as in the present instance in 
the hearings just completed before the Railroad Labor Board, 
many of the submissions on the part of the roads have been 
protested by the employes on the ground that they have been 
preceded by no real negotiations; that the cases have been 
submitted without any approach to the union having been 
made. ‘The board therefore would be stripped of any power 
to hand out wage reductions to the railroads—a boomerang 
in this case since the ruling comes as a result of the plea of 
one of the most powerful roads. 

The situation points to confusion as a result of the lack 
of power on the part of the board. The unions themselves 
would oppose compulsory arbitration, but might not object 
to the board being given power to administer the decisions 
which both sides have voluntarily accepted. Basil M. Manly 
in the Survey for April 8, page 44, has already pointed out 


the extent to which the railroads have failed to put into effect 


the rulings of the board. He says there are now seventy-two 
cases in which the corporations have refused to obey the 
findings of the board. There is no one to hear minor appeals 
as to the carrying out of the decisions. If the union appeals, 
it takes months in some cases for the case to come through 
the board; and then comes the question as to whether it is 
a function of the board to see that the decisions are carried 
out. A Supreme Court decision or amendment by Congress 
which will clear up the tangle might therefore be welcomed 
by both the roads and the unions. 
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Neda Pusan Moptait 
by the — | 
N ational Pesede of Women Voters ° 
April 27, 1922 
IMITATION of working hours for women in blues 
to not more than eight a day or forty-four a week, 
_ with one day of rest in seven. 
Establishment of a minimum wage commission to fix 
_ ‘pay providing a proper standard of health and comfort. 
- Prohibition of night work for women. 

- Prohibition of employment of women six weeks before 
and after childbirth. { 
Adequate appropriation for a women’s bureau of the 

_ United States Department of Labor. 
' Appointment of women in all public agencies, commis- 
sions or tribunals—federal, state and local—dealing with 
the interests of women. 
- Reclassification of federal civil service without discrim- 
ination on the ground of sex. 
Establishment of a federal employment service in the 
- Department of Labor, with an adequate BERCORt aon and 
i with a woman as associate director. 
"Enlargement of federal and state civil service commis- 
sions so as to include three groups in which women\ and 
"men shall be equally represented. 


Le - State Olympic Games 
” ] N North Carolina the old horseshoes have been taken 


“silver ones to the runners up. In reviving this old sport, 
_ still dear to the heart of every village and farm, the founders 
of the games are trying to give them a folk atmosphere, 


comparable to the archery contests of Merrie England and 


the bowling on the green of Colonial days. 

_ The three days of games include a wide variety of sports, 
ig ‘such as track events, trap shooting and tennis. According to 
_ the sponsors, this is the first time that any state has attempted 
to bring together . all its athletic activities into one strong 
body. The organizers of the North Carolina games aim to 
have upon the governing body representatives of all the col- 


leges, universities, schools and other athletic agencies. The 


state Olympics are planned for each year, one an indoor 
championship and the other an outdoor. 


country, are financing the games. 


iss Go, for Wool and Return Shorn ” 


x Aten, ve: description of textiles is defrauding the 
5 lig aera people out of millions of dollars every year. 


Attacks on this form of fraud have long been one of 


i the main activities of the National Consumers’ League; but _ 


no sooner is one kind of malpractice exposed than another 


_ grows up. The principle implied in the decision, last week, 


hae the United States Supreme Court in the case brought by 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission against the Winsted Hosiery 
ompany is, therefore, of far-reaching importance. The com- 
ission, through an opinion handed down by Justice 
Brandeis, was upheld in an order directing the company to 
top using labels and brands on knitted goods containing such 
words as “ merino,” “ wool” or “ worsted ” if the goods con- 

an admixture of other fibres, unless the names of these 
mentioned with equal clearness ; or “unless i it is stated that 


The citizens of 
urham, which is-one of the largest mill centers in the 


ailers amd sales pe understan e 
merino,” “gray merino,” natarale wool,” | a 
ustralian wool, » and “ natural worsted ” as appli kK 
wear to mean that the underwear is all wool. By means 
labels and brands of the Winsted Company bearing such 1 
part of the public is misled into selling or into buying repe 
tions of unscrupulous retailers and their salesmen who 
sell to their customers as all-wool underwear which i is largely 


: posed of cotton. . . . 


‘In reply to the argument of the company that the ail 
matained of had been employed as trade names for so l 


‘that the public knew the underwear sold under them 
‘not all wool, the court declared: 


‘The fact that misrepresentation and misdescription have bec 


so common ih the knit underwear trade that most dealers no Ie on; 
accept labels at their face value does not prevent their use beit 


an unfair method of competition. 
MATION a 


“We “Have amie ae Comes 


dustrial plants with vacancies for skilled we 
are unable to fill them.” Thus reports the 


r{$ CT Sameer: is ended in Detroit, and 


ployers’ Association of the American city “which has 
_ suffered most from the recent depression and done mos 
alleviate it by statesmanlike measures. 


Fifty. thousand m0 

people ‘are at work now than at the peak of 1921. C 

W. Grant, secretary of the association, says: ca 
Men out of work now, in the association’s opinion, are either i 


_ skilled men or men who are looking for work and afraid of 


ing it. To these are being added scores of hopefuls from 


“down from the peg in the barn and furbished up in prep-  ‘°™™ 


aration for the first annual North Carolina Olympic — 
Games held in Durham from May fourth to sixth: One of | 
the main divisions of the contests’in which any resident of the 
state from seven to seventy years may compete is barnyard 
~ golf or horseshoes. There are gold medals to the winners and 


Fred R. Johnson, associate secretary of the Detroit 


munity Union, in sending this report, adds: _ 


. The industrial recovery in Detroit has been perfectly remark cab 
At the present time there is a shortage of workers of many grac 
Dr. Upson, as quoted in the Survey for February 18, page 
stated that the situation in this city would be normal when 2 
men were at work. According to the latest reports of the Em 


Association, the plants of its members employed 145,234. Usin 


go 
old basis of computation that these plants represent two-third 7 
the plants of the industrial workers in the city, this means ¢ 


218,000 workers now employed, or 18,000 in excess of what 1] 
i Upson estimated would be reasonably normal. 


Schools in Prison : 
HE United States Bureau of Education has sent ¢ 
a suggestive questionnaire to all prisons for adults 
the United States and in Canada and to others it 
ested in prisons on which to base a comprehensive 


.Not only facts but recommendations are asked for, it 
‘hope that from a comparison of what is done or cued 


and of the ideas of experienced administrators and refo: 
on this matter a complete school program may result. 
the questions asked are the following: e, 
What do you understand the “school idea” in prison to be? 
Is the problem of reformation chiefly economic or mainly spi 
What prominence would you give to vocational training i 
moting reformation? 
What is the reformative value in prisons of: 
self-government, 
the honor system, 
the indeterminate sentence, 
parole? 
‘What importance do you attach to Christianity, in 
reformation? 
it ps relation, does the use of reading matter bear to the 
idea’’? 
Who should control the prison library, and to what ext 
the reading of men be supervised? F 
Should foreign language books and periodicals be 
prison and why? 


Should school sessions be held 1 in the day time or in th ie 


and why? Aes vig 


Is correspondence instruction desirable and 


what extent has*it come i Be: Proktabler ae 


cr 


+ 


PRESIDENT, WILLIAMS COLLEGE; 


y eT Kalen us make it seal that in every crisis there 
those who seek to take advantage of the situation to line 
pockets at the expense of the public. This is true of 
coal operators and some workers in the mine, and it is 
true of some of the public at large. Some operators 


and over against these there are consumers of coal 
ire to come as near as possible to getting something 
othing. Of none of these is it profitable at the present 


onate Unatdefation ‘of the question raised by the 
strike. Unfortunately, the public never takes a lively 
in a great economic question until a crisis arises, and 
is. too. late to 4g aca ee of permanent 


pr beds ‘present controversy. I desire further to 
vay of introduction ‘that the suggestions I have to 
yunded on experience rather than on theory. The 
came with the war. I am aware of the fact that 
plishments_ of the great war are not‘ necessarily ap- 
o times of peace. Yet I am unwilling to admit the 
namely, that they ae are not applicable. That 
to be proved, 
ae be year and more, most minds, the “‘ best ”’ 
ted, have been agitated by the presence of con- 
S$ sie exceptional as those of the war. We are not 
1 normal state, nor shall we be until the nations have 
ifferences and reduced the confused and com- 
estions rising out of the war to terms in keeping 
of peace. But this much is true—men have 
value of conferring together, of placing their 
n the table, of doing i in the open what was for- 
‘to secret negotiation. Since the negotiators of 
urned at Versailles, there have been no less than 
conferences between responsible public ministers 
delegates. Somewhere in Europe or the 
e have been sitting almost constantly and 


deaiicane characteristic of these conferences is 
those who have called them nor the public at 
of them to speak the final word. Particu- 
e placed ‘upon the agenda; but it is always 
, at some other conference, additional 
“sone Evidently, the conference has 
is a new cog in the machinery of govern- 
, properly so-called, to, public 
_as well as directed by the popular 
: gravity has been falling for the 
‘fifty years. Originally. it rested in the 
sie later in the Commons—to use 
ee now it rests near the bot- 

of the representatives 


examp.: 
* 


bitant profits and some mine workers exorbitant’ 


ress Bad at the coal symposium Annee of Survey 
Associates in New York, April 21 


s aha) ee Harry A. Garfield 


FORMER UNITED STATES FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


We may not like it; it may or may not prove to be best, but 
it is a fact, and as such must have our serious consideration. 
Under the Constitution of the United States the members 
of Congress represent the people more nearly than any other 
of our chosen officials, but many books have been written 
to show that the people’s interests are best cared for by the 
executive arm of government, Perhaps the truest answer is 
that the interests of the public are primarily in the hands of 
the Congress and the executive, and that circumstances—the 
nature of the particular question—determine whether they 
are entrusted to the one or the other department.. I pre- 
sume the answer will in each case depend upon whether the 
thing proposed is primarily a matter of policy or of admin- 
istration. In the present instance the public stands face to 
face with a situation not of its own producing, and yet one 
which may conceivably become of vital interest to it. 

What is the nature of this interest? Coal is a basic com- 
modity—in many respects the most basic commodity. Coal 
is the food of our manufacturing establishments; in large 
part also of our transportation systems. Factories, railroads, 
and ships are so related to the production of food, clothing 
and shelter that it is impossible to consider one without the 
other. In a very real sense the production of coal is a ques- 
tion of transportation. One-quarter of all the bituminous 
coal produced is necessary to the operation of our railroads. 
Without coal the factory manufacturing agricultural imple- 
ments cannot operate. In other words, without coal we can- 
not cultivate, harvest or transport food and the raw materials 
of clothing and shelter in quantities sufficient for our use. 
Who can doubt, therefore, that coal is a basic commodity 
and that it is charged with a public use; and this being so, 
it is equally obvious that those who are engaged in the pro- 
duction and transportation of coal, whether as labor or cap- 
ital, are charged with a public responsibility. This, it seems 
to me, is incontrovertibly true. 

But at this point opinions divide. There are those who 
believe that because of these facts government should in- 
tervene even to the extent of owning and operating mines 
and railroads; and there are others equally insistent who be- 
lieve that the best results are obtained under private own- 
ership. Discussions of the questions thus raised are appro- 
priate, but not necessary at the present time. Even if it 
were granted that the policy of nationalization of the mines 
would be the wiser one to adopt, the fact is that our pres- 
ent system is based on the private ownership of mines. There- 
fore, it would be necessary to show how and by what prac- 
tical means the mines could be taken over and ‘operated in 
the public interest. 

But I say it is not necessary to discuss this question at the 
present moment. Let us rather start with the facts as they 
are and see whether it may not be possible to protect the 
consumer of coal without embarking upon any new policy 
of ownership and operation. Whoever owns it, capital i is in- 
disputably necessary to the production and transportation of 
coal, and likewise, whoever governs production and trans- 
portation, the labor of men’s hands must be employed. The 


_problem then can be reduced to a consideration of the hu- 


man factors involved. During the great war there was no 
serious ‘advocacy of embarking upon any new economic 
scheme. In every undertaking we started with our feet firmly 
planted on the ground. We took conditions as we found them 
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\ a For Compulsory Inquiry 


By Thomas H. Watkins 


" CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF ‘DIRECTORS, CENTRAL PENNSYL- 
_ YANIA COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND PRESIDENT, 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL AND COKE CORPORATION 
(From a speech delivered at the coal symposium dinner 
Ma, Baie! of Survey Associates) 
TRIBUNAL authorized by law to conduct a com- 
pulsory inquiry may be found! to be the proper 
solution. Such a tribunal, if selected from prominent 
_ public-spirited citizens free from political ambitions, inter- 
ested ‘in supporting our present form of ‘government and 
the liberties guaranteed thereunder, may, eventually be the 
only means of giving the public the basis upon which it 
can form a definite and lasting opinion of the principle 
which must govern the production and distribution of the 
nation’s coal resources. 

Such a commission could inquire into our ‘present laws 
and make recommendations as to such changes as would 
stabilize the industry. The miner’s only solution is six 

hours a day and five days a week, a minimum wage, and 
all miners in the union. 5 

The resort to such an official inquiry should not prevent 
the operators and miners from getting together and trying 
district negotiations. Long range public discussions such 
‘as are now going on will get us no place. 

The public wants its Sherman laws and Clayton acts to 
prevent concerted action by employers. A certain amount 
of waste and confusion is bound to result from laws which 
prevent the operators from cooperating to improve the 
general conditions of their industry. 

Labor must suffer to some extent along with the opera- 
tor and the public so long as these laws stand and prohibit 
constructive trade agreements. 


and in a spirit of genuine cooperation united our several 
powers of capital and of labor to do the thing necessary to 
the accomplishment of our common object. For the period 


of the war the dispute concerning ‘unionization of the mines 


was adjourned. The operators and mine workers who re- 


‘sponded to the call and became volunteer members of the 
Fuel Administration at Washington were among the best 


informed and wisest. They sat in the same room, on opposite 


_ sides of the same table. They sat there day in and day out, 
_ month in and month out, until the war was over, devoting 
their best abilities to the many problems that arose. They 
were in constant touch with the fuel administrator, repre- 
senting the President, and, through him, the Congress and 


the people of the United States. Nothing was done without 


taking counsel together. All the parties in interest were 


there represented—the consumer, the operator, the mine 
worker, the transportation agency. The power to act re- 
mained where Congress had placed it, in the executive de- 
partment of the government, in the hands that is of the rep- 
resentatives of the consumer, but that power was never exer- 
cised without consultation with the two great arms of the 


industry and without calling for the facts gathered by gov- 


ernment agencies from every quarter of the great coal-pro- 
ducing fields. In other words, the interest of each element 
was always considered and when it became apparent that this 
was so, information flowed freely in and all united in furnish- 
ing the facts and in weighing the policies proposed. 

The public has no right to ask something for nothing. The 
consumer of coal is not warranted in demanding that he 
pay less for the product delivered at his home or factory than 


_ shall represent fair profit and fair wages, and a just return 
_ for transportation and a fair commission to those who per- 
_ form necessary functions in the distribution of the product. 


‘What the public objects to—and to this the public has every 


right to object—is that unfair profits, excessive wages, un- 
necessarily large freight charges and commissions shall be laid 
upon him, and this without the opportunity to be heard or 


the power to prevent. He is entitled to be heard through 


~ his chosen representatives whenever he is called upon 
more than is fair or whenever—and this is more imp 
still—this necessary basic commodity is denied to him 
matters not whether it is withheld by the act of capital | 
of labor, or of the two combined, and it is the business 


a private industry in the sense that the others are. Mi 


_ ference attended by representatives of the operators, the m 


‘tries involved in feeding, clothing, housing the people, 


government to protect him in’ this right. 

The coal industry is no longer a true private indus 
There are hundreds of industries producing products witheu 
which we can still live and labor. Doubtless it would be 
Inconvenient if most of them were halted for any consid 
erable length of time; but substitutes sufficient for the p 
pose can be found. ‘Therefore government has the least to 
do with them. Labor and capital may make such arrange 
ments as they will. Not so with coal; we have found no 
ing in sufficient quantity to take its place. Coal is no lon 


are privately owned and operated, and I am not one of t 
who believe that we ought to substitute public owners 
for the present-system. This is my belief because I do 
consider it necessary, It is not necessary provided those in 
terested as operators and mine workers will cooperate wit 
government, representing the consumer, and agree upon 
program of action calculated to secure just results to all con 
cerned. Such a program is simple in outline. The whole mai 
ter was considered during the last days of the war at ac 


workers, and the government. There is no sufficient rea 
why their plan should not have been put into effect; th 


, 
is no reason why it may not be inaugurated today to 
effect immediately upon the conclusion of the present stri 

The plan submitted ‘as a result of the conference referred 
to was based upon the following propositions, assumed to b 
true as applied to any industry producing a necessary bz 
commodity: 


De” 

(a) The underlying facts necessary to the consideration of any 

question touching the industry, such as cost of living, cost of produ 
tion, labor conditions, transportation facilities, must be ascertain 

and must be trustworthy. j 


‘(b) These facts should be secured by government agenci 
clothed with ample powers to examine and prove them, and 
tabulated results should at all times be open to the inspection of 
parties in interest. $ \ 


(c) The parties in interest in every industrial problem arisi 
in such an industry are the public, capital and labor; and no acti 
afiecting any of them should be taken until the proposal has 
considered by their duly appointed representatives. The most ap 
priate representative of the public is the government. 
, (d) The determination of facts and the formulation of admin- 
istrative policy are two separate functions and should not be per- 
formed by the same agency. ! 


The plan as originally presented included all basic indu 


in transporting the necessary basic commodities. I confin 
it for present purposes to the coal industfy and have s 

stituted the secretary of commerce for the secretary of th 
interior originally suggested. It is: 


1. That two separate federal advisory commissions be est 
lished, each having to do with coal—a bituminous commission 
an anthracite commission—representing the public, the mine work 
and the operators. ; F 

2. That the secretary of commerce be designated as chairm 
of each commission, to act for the President as the representativ 
of the public. ; 

3. That the mine workers be represented on each 
by, say, three members, chosen by and from their own group, 
that the operators be represented by an equal number, chosen 
the same way. 3 : 

4. That these commissions shall have authority to require from 
the Federal Trade Commission, Bureau of Labor Statistics of th 
Department of Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission, am 
the Geological Survey of the Interior Department, all the facts nee 
essary for the determination of policies. : if 

5. That Congress be asked to, appropriate sufficient funds | 
enable the Labor Statistics Bureau to have at all times ready z 
hand full information as to the cost of living of the mine < 


/ 


-ommission, 1g 
an 1 1; the Interstate Commerce Commission, all 
showing cost of distribution; and the Geological Survey, 
owing the supplies on hand in all sections of the country. 
hat these four fact-finding bureaus of the government shall 
ng to do with the determination of policies, their re- 
ility ending with an impartial ascertainment and presenta- 

f the facts. BE. yee ( 
That the coal commissions, representing the public, the mine 
rs, and the operators, shall have no power to determine poli- 
t shall be purely advisory—advisory to the President of the 
States, speaking through the secretary of commerce as chair- 


a 


That upon the President of the United States shall rest the 


r to determine policies and to make such regulations as may 
thorized by Congress upon his recommendation, the action of 
resident being in every case based upon the advice of the 
ary of commerce speaking with understanding as a result of 
nference with the advisory commissions and his study of the 
ubmitted by the fact-finding bureaus. 


plan is simple. It was formulated in principle as a 
- of practical experience by men who had participated 
experience. It is a plan for the constant finding of 
ran agency relieved of all power and responsibility for 
determination of policy based upon those facts. It is a 
by which the public, as well as the industry, can have 
vorthy information concerning all the factors that 
nto the cost of production and distribution of coal. 
up an agency through which the public may at all 
e credibly informed concerning conditions and the 
es and profits of those engaged in the industry. It has 
id, and not without reason, that whenever a govern- 
agency has been set up to find a fact it has straightway 
: legislation to exercise power and determine policies. 
is true, but the surest way to guard the public against 
ue extension of powers is to keep the public accurately 
aed as to what its representatives and agents are doing. 
not denied that facts must be found. Differences 
ly concerning the agency empowered to find the 
But human nature is the same whether that agency 
up by the national government or by states or districts, 
fact-finding agencies have an itching for more power, 
not better that they should be agencies subservient to 
jublic will, and is it not certain that better results will 
‘ained when facts and figures are collated by public 
than by these especially interested on the side of 
or of labor? I think it is, always provided that that 
be kept within bounds, finding the facts, and without 
ower to determine policies. = = 
uu have asked me to speak for the public. I therefore 
to criticize the public in one important respect. Coal 
al commodity, but the seasons affect the users and 
ie producers. The public is clearly at fault when it 
cooperate with the producer of coal by distributing 
hases as evenly as possible throughout the year. Un- 
emands upon the industry have resulted in opening 
nes than are necessary for the year’s requirements, 
consequent employment of more labor at certain 
han the industry needs. This is bound to work an 
- Until the public consents to cooperate with the 
correcting this condition the public is not free 
and therefore to an extent must consent to pay 
in would otherwise be necessary for its coal. 
ult only with the factors of the problem in which 
r has a direct, vital interest: The question of the 
upply, the production of power at the pit-mouth 
ie consequent reduction of railroad tonnage, the rela- 
producing companies to the railroads and to the 
ting companies—these are highly important ques- 
ut they are chiefly technical and the public is only 
i inte ed. They are the kind of question which 
7 y discussed by the proposed advisory 
yroblem—the problem which only the 
the common welfare above 
rake Wien ae 
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For a Coal Commission 
By Philip Murray 
VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


(From a speech delivered at the coal symposium dinner 
of Survey Associates) 


CPV tODShy, the problem of the future in bituminous 
coal mining is to secure a resumption of operations 
ona stable and uniform basis—a basis which would place 
the non-union operator on a parity with the union operator 
and which would ultimately provide practical plans for 
regularizing production and employment and for eliminat- 
ing the wastes to the consumer which now arise from over- 
expansion. To solve this problem, I would suggest the 
following: procedure: 

1, The authorization by the Congress and the ap- 
pointment by the President of a coal commission to 
ascertain all the facts as to the coal industry, including 
both anthracite and bituminous, and to report within 
one year, with findings of fact and constructive recom- 
mendations for placing the production and distribution 
of coal on a basis where the interests of the public, 
the mine workers, and the operators would be per- 
manently safeguarded and subserved. 

The United Mine Workers of America would wel- 
come such an investigation and would extend to it 
their full cooperation. 

As to the form of such a commission, it is my opinion 
that it should include within its membership all the 
government agencies dealing with coal, as well as rep- 
resentatives of all parties interested. ‘The chairman 
should be some eminent and unprejudiced representa- 
tive of the public. The members should consist of the 
chief of the Bureau of Mines, the chief of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the secretary of the interior, the president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, and the. president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

2. As a more immediate measure bearing upon the 
present stoppage of work, the Congress should pass a 
law extending the award of the President’s Bituminous 
Coal Commission of 1920 to all operators in the coun- 
try, both union and non-union, this award to be univer- 
sally observed until a national conference could be 
held and a new agreement as to wages and working 
conditions negotiated and accepted. The law should 
further provide that after the award of the President’s 
Bituminous Coal Commission had been put into effect 
in all mining districts, the bituminous mine workers 
should return to work pending the negotiation of a 
new agreement. 

3. After the award of the President’s Coal Com- 
mission of 1920 had been applied throughout the 
country, and after the mine workers had returned to 
work, the President should summon a national confer- 
ence composed of the representatives of the mine work- 
ers and of the operators from all districts for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a new agreement. 

The application of the award of the President’s Coal 
Commission of 1920 to both union and non-union fields 
would remove from the union operators the menace of the 
vicious competition of non-union operators and bring about 
uniformity in wages and working conditions. As soon as 
such uniformity was brought about, there would be no 
opposition to a national conference of operators and mine 
workers, and a new working agreement would without 
doubt be negotiated. The industry could then resume 
operations under favorable conditions and await the report 
of the coal commission as to constructive measures for the 
permanent solution of the more fundamental problems of 
over-expansion and irregularity of operation. 


personal and private interests in every industry producing 
and distributing basic commodities. The necessity of sub- 
ordinating personal and private interests to the public wel- 
fare in the coal industry is imperative. It is imperative in 
peace as well as in war. This furnishes our compelling 
motive, our common object. It remains for us to recognize 
it and to be governed accordingly. 


HREE rigorous contractions in the organization of 
the American Red Cross have taken place in the 
- past fifteen months. Early last year the Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware Division with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, the Northern with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, and the Mountain with headquarters at Denver were 
merged with other divisions. Later the Northwestern Divi- 
sion at Seattle was consolidated with the Pacific at San 
Francisco. 
Now the Atlantic and the Lake Ae stoa involving 
a membership of 2,280,183 people and 752 active chapters, 
have been abolished as such, and the division headquarters 
are to be merged with ational headquarters at Washington. 
“The Lake Division will close’ May 15 and the Atlantic 
Division June 15. This action was taken by Judge John 
‘Barton Payne, chairman of the American Red Cross, after 
- consulting various Red Cross leaders and under authorization 
of the Central Committee in which authority vests. 
_ Entering into these changes are questions of policy which. 
- not only reach deep into the administrative structure of, the 
_ Red Cross but also involve its scheme of control, its financ- 
_ Ing, its personnel, its standards of trained service, its whole 
peace-time program. 
Judge Payne was formerly. head of the United States- 
- Shipping Board and later secretary of the interior under 
President Wilson. He serves without pay. Last October 
he succeeded Dr. Livingston Farrand, now president of — 
Cornell University, as chairman. Dr. Farrand succeeded © 
Henry P. Davison, the war-time head of the Red Cross. 
Bane Payne fell heir to a difficult job. The war fervor 
was over. ‘The organization was in the throes of shrinking | 
‘pains instead of growing pains. Membership and contribu- ‘ 
_ tions had sharply fallen off. He found a program which 
had been adopted by the Central Committee several months 
| previous and was only in process of realization. In order to 
understand the difficulties of his position and the significance 
_ of the drastic action taken, it is necessary to have before us 
a a picture of the structure and work of the organization. 
_. War-time demands upon the Red Cross had not only made 
it necessary rapidly to expand its operations at home as well | 
as abroad, but also to decentralize its huge domestic work 
as tar as possible into thirteen geographical divisions. In a 
typical division, machinery was set up with specialists i in such 
fields as camp service, nursing, and home service. Almost 
overnight social work was established in a great’many com- 
“munities to which it had been entirely foreign. Trained men 
‘and women from these divisions gave expert advice and 
- guidance to the chapters. With the end of hostilities, the 
Red Cross did not revert to its pre-war status but definitely 
committed itself to a policy not only of finishing the war job. 
- but of giving chapters a wide latitude in rendering social 
i service to civilians as well. 
_ There are over seven hundred local Red Cross chapters 
in the United States which have been given permission thus 
_to extend their work to civilians. 
The work of these chapters is as varied as is the nature of 
the communities concerned. A few chapters have started 
_ dental clinics and clinics for both sick and well babies. Others 
have organized health centers and hundreds have furnished 
_ public health nurses to communities. Many have done child — 
__ welfare work; one chapter in the Atlantic Division has. 
specialized in work for crippled children. Many have carried 
on classes in nutrition, first aid, home hygiene and care of 

the sick. In localities ‘where before the war there had been. 
no associated charities or family welfare society, the chapter 


By Paul L; Renan . 


has functioned. In fact, the soins of a chapt 
every. case adjusted to local needs. 
The post-war work with service men and their 
has remained the principal obligation of the Red Cross 
2,500 chapters are engaged in it. It is said that the p 
this work will not be reached until 1927-28. On Jan 
of this year, 580 chapters had paid executive secret 
large number of whom were carrying on civilian we 
well as that for ex-soldiers and -sailors and their fami 
A division headquarters is like the large branch h 
a business concern, It handles hundreds of thousa 
dollars a year. It-dealsswith hundreds of chapter o 
tions and embraces large blocks of states. Ihe Lake D 
includes Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio and ae 
ginia. The Atlantic Division covers New York, Co 
cut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and ‘New. 
In the Atlantic Division, for example, there are 34 
ters, ranging from New York and Philadelphia, w 
large local staffs, to the small rural county with its 
unpaid secretary. The Atlantic Division has a ma 
paid executive at its head. Immediately under him 
assistant managers, the first a man, also a paid wo 
latter a woman who is a volunteer. Both have wide pe 
There is also an executive secretary for the divisior 
is responsible for the mail and various other office 
There are ten bureaus or services, each with a ch 
responsible either to the manager or one of his a 
These consist. of field service, post-war activities 
Red Cross, health, first aid and life saving, publi 
nursing, home hygiene and care of the sick, n 
accounts and volunteers. With the exception of volu 
service these! chiefs are paid workers. Each bureau 
usual staff and clerical assistants. The field service 
the real operating arm of the division in the field. I 
of.a director and an associate and a staff of field re 
tives. The field workers resemble the selling fo 
business concern except that their clients, the chap ers 
an intégral part of the general structure of the main ¢ 
zation. The field workers interpret on the ground the pt 
of the organization. They are “ straighteners” of 
situations; they give a certain measure of supervisi on 
chapters. The other'bureau chiefs are in the main sj 
who go into the field only for special reasons. Poss 
chapter is wrestling with a public health program. | 
call upon the director of health service for assistance. 
chapter is considering the addition of a nutrition 
its staff. The division chief on nutrition is therefo: 
upon. And so it goes. Council and guidance is in 
demand through correspondence and personal 
chapter people at the division headquarters. The 
resentatives also look to these specialists for ad 
formation to pass on to the chapters. ; ‘ 
The set-up of the division is therefore one to sive 
to the chapters within its territory, and to make certa 
the staff will know that territory intimately. 
iness, obviously, it must know the folks, the | 
_ other agencies at work—local, state and nation 
ditions and the needs, 4 


HE Atlantic and Lake divisions icles 
of the chapters of the American Red Cross 

imately 2,280,000 of the 5,772,000 adult 

matter of ‘their discontinuance was broug' 


scussed the follow- 
ere was ) ce of opinion. The out- 
at Judge Payne Cael the committee that he be 
d, if i it seemed vise after making a careful study of 


tional headquarters.” ~The committee so voted unani- 


ously. 
‘hereafter the Gheatmian Aaneulted with men and women 
ora in Red Cross operations during the war, some of 
hom recommended the change. He sent out letters to 50 of 
752 chapters involved, the names being chosen at random. 
rendered his decision after receiving replies from 31 
iapters. In his letter to chapters, Judge Payne made it 
rtectly clear what his own attitude was. He wrote in part: 
his division organization is necessarily very expensive. It seems 
© me that the chapters within the states lying within a reason- 
radius of ‘Washington can deal direct with Washington -as ef- 
ctively as with the division. ‘This would, of course, effect a very 
stantial saving. Will you be good enough to give the matter 
' earnest consideration and advise whether in your judgment 
h a change is wise, that is, whether the quality of our service 
ould be impaired? 
The chapters addressed in Michigans Indiana, Kentucky 
id Connecticut were asked, if a change were made, whether 
ey would prefer to report to one of the other divisions. 
he Red Cross Courier for March 11 also published a 
ter to the chapters from Judge Payne, in which he added: 
Consideration is . . . being given to the question of giving up 
¢ Atlantic Division at New York and the Lake Division at Cleve- 
od and having ; the states within these divisions (subject to a few 
anges) «deal direct with Washington. Since any change vitally 
ffects the chapters, and in the final’ analysis the chapters do the 
hajor part of the work of the Red Cross, it is of the utmost import- 
ice to have the aid, cooperation and approval of the chapters. The 
ield staff will not be a fected. This will be maintained and every 
ort made to give the chapters the best possible cooperation. Sug- 
stions and comments are invited. 
An examination of the correspondence, which was put at 
writer’s disposal by Judge Payne, indicated that of the 
apters whichi had replied to his questionnaire prior to 
| decision, 16 tended to favor the change, 6 were against 
and 9 were more or less non-committal. It is significant 
others which were not given an opportunity to vote did, 
ey ertheless, register their protest. For example, 21 chap- 
in conference in northeastern Ohio instructed the chair- 
nan to write Judge Payne 
gi ing that the Lake Division office be not discontinued, feeling that 
> loss to Ohio by the removal would be far greater than the 


money saved; that the presence of the Lake Division 
ee auch an essential stimulus to our work that it should 


ceallserad hanes of correspondence with repre- 
tives of one large chapter is typical of a number of 
On March 20, the following wire was sent: 

local. directorate and former county chairman fear 
ig ds Bradauarters with Washington will lower morale 
pters materially. Hope merger can be deferred for some time. 


March | ai: , Judge Payne replied: °, 

1 or your telegram. By discontinuing the Lake and 
it is reasonably certain that we can save $250,000 

reason why the service from Washington may 

| al respects as good as at present. Do you, therefore, think 

) continue | to maintain the divisions? 

] do you prefer to be transferred to the 

Zo, or to deal directly with Washington? 
apa will be greatly appreciated. 


if th ement concerning the saving of $200,- 
e officers at headquarters are justified in giving 
to the indicated change. 
become attached to the Central Division in 
‘the work here is concerned, will depend, I 
whether oF not Chicago is curtailing, her 
arters. If not, we would be much better 
‘to maintain that close contact and to 
I Ame can hardly be afforded eight 


‘statement 


hig ae territory eet: to deal directly with the 


ba 


“yy the mere of the organization from a war- to a 


peace-time basis, the man in the street became critical 


of the largé expenditures for salaries, rent, and other items. 


He heard distorted rumors of an unnecessary overhead. He 
demanded economies. This point of view has been a very 
real one with which it was necessary for Judge Payne to 
reckon as the administrative head of the national body. To 
meet this situation a careful study of the entire Red Cross 


organization had, however, been made by a special committee . 


at the request of Dr. Farrand during the last months of 
1920. This committee consisted of W. Frank Persons, chair- 
man, Fred C. Croxton and Neva R. Deardorff. In January, 
1921, Mr. Persons was called in as vice-chairman, in charge 
of domestic operations to carry out the program which the 
committee recommended. Under his administration during 
the past year, operating expenses in the divisions have been 
cut about two million dollars. Further marked decreases 
were contemplated, based upon thoughtful planning in order 
that the work of the organization might not suffer. The 
divisions were reduced from fourteen to seven and have 
adjusted themselves to the change without loss of efficiency. 
How far they have been “ tightening the belt” is shown by 
the following table: 


All , Approximate 
Personnel Volunteers Monthly Payroll 
Feb.) o18,'19190:33...% 3,542 442 $284,353.68 
Dee 31) V1919 Ko: 2,025 66 236,799.76 
Dee 31 192005 i 1,457 24 188,925.80 
AEC Sis 192T. ts 827 10 123,275.84 


The war has not left the Red Cross without substantial 
reserves, some of which are held i in trust for specific objects, 
such as aid to disabled ex-service men, European relief and 
disaster relief. None the less, there are several million dol- 
lars which could be drawn upon to tide over a period of lean 
receipts during the depression in which the Red Cross in 
common with all philanthropic organizations has suffered, 
The tightening of the belt, shown in the foregoing table, I 
am creditably informed had brought estimated expenditures 
for the calendar year 1922, down below estimated annual 
receipts, except for the case of ex-service men which it was 
proposed to meet by the war-time reserves. 

Judge ' Payne’s position has been that “ unless we reduce 
operating costs at least to our roll-call income we will ere 
long be at the end of our resources.’ 
mates of savings amounting to $250,000 was not put before 
the chapters. In response to a request from the writer Judge 
Payne transmitted the following memorandum: 

Cost of Atlantic and Lake divisions for nine months to March 31, 
1922, $443,427. Of this $38,318 is for March, the lowest cost for 
any month. Adding three times the March cost for April, May and 
June makes the total for the fiscal year $558,381. The estimate 
based on personnel selected for what we will call Washington 
Division is $205,900, an indicated saving of $352,481. Two things 
are to be said of this: (a) We have been gradually reducing the 
cost and for the next fiscal year it would have been less than $558,381 
if the divisions had remained. (b) The items $205,900 do not 
include rent in New York which we must pay until the lease expires 
and (c) experience may require more additional personnel. My 
estimate, however, will be found conservative. 

Of the need for economy there is no question. It has been 
the form the retrenchment has taken which has been chal- 
lenged and the method of decision, without an adequate can- 
vass of the chapters and memberships most directly concerned, 
or a practical presentation of the facts, upon which intelligent 
judgments cound be formed. It should be borne in mind that 
in the earlier consolidations, the chapters were not canvassed 
as such. Judge Payne may be said to have set a new standard 
in feeling out opinion. None the less, whether the decision 
was sound or shortsighted, the method of making it illus- 
trates in a most striking manner the lack of democratic con- 
trol of national policy in the largest and most popularly sup- 
ported organization for social service in America. 


21It is to be noted that this comparisons Bay wih B8 hast eats ex: i 


penditures and not withthe budge 
tinued divisions; nor does it take account of possible reductions in 
Washington headquarters personnel bad they not been discontinued, 


The basis for his esti- — 


- Pages From he pee ot Red Cross i 
Secretaries - 


ese across prairie again for second inter- 
view with the families found the preceding day. 

Found that families had had for breakfast biscuit baked 

‘from flour obtained from sale of three muskrat skins, also 
canned gooseberries from the canned goods found on city 

Anes Had found twenty-five cans. Woman said this 

food better than asking’ for help. One man ill, Made 

arrangements for children to begin school Monday. Man 
to go to White Point for load of wood donated earlier in 
Pea 
‘DVISED man and woman regarding placing their 
mentally defective sister in an institution and sent for 
application blanks. Gave disabled Negro ex-service man 
i note to Y. M. C. A. for meals.and wired his home chapter 
at Los Angeles for advice as to treatment. 

Talked with man who had heard from his parents in 
“Russia for the first time in two years and wired division 
ofice for information as to how to proceed in bringing 
them to this country. 

Made out compensation papers for two ex-service men. 


IM APE first investigation in home of old couple with 
invalid daughter. Man working only at odd jobs. 
r Visited beggar at police station. He proved to be syphi- 
1 litic and a dope fiend. After visits to probate judge and 
ie county attorney, arrangements were. made for him to 
go to the state insane asylum for treatment. He had 
been wandering about from county to county for years. 
1] No one had taken an interest in his future until the Red 
1 Cross worker interviewed him. 

Gave temporary assistance to woman whose husband — 
Reported to sheriff 


‘had deserted her the night before. 
' where man could be reached. 

Took shoes to child who was staying home from school 
‘because she had none. 

Visited widow who received mother’s pension from the 
‘county. We are watching her expenditures and trying to 
keep her on a budget. 

Persuaded sixteen-year-old girl that she should pay her 
-mother a definite sum each week for board and room. 

- This’ girl is the only wage-earner in a family of nine, the 
father having deserted. 

Convinced representative of church which has been as- 
‘sisting the above family that the sixteen-year old girl 
_ should have a definite part of her salary herself; that if 
‘she does not she will become discouraged and give up her 
job. 


- Turning now to the question of administrative policy in: 
volved in the change, quotation can be made from Judge 
arn memorandum to the Central Committee: 3 

The division is only a convenience for administrative purposes 
_ rendered necessary by greater distances. . . . It follows as the 
_ shadow follows the substance that chapters conveniently near should 
_ deal with National Headquarters direct without the delay and red 
tape of dealing through a division. . There is no excuse for 

the existence of the Atlantic and Lake divisions. 

In my interview with Judge Payne he went further in 
giving his reasons. He stated that the national staff had 
~ been too “ aloof and ignorant’ ” of the problems of the in-. 
_ dividual chapters. ‘ 
ters to our conference table once a week.” 

As a matter of fact, it has been the procedure of the Red 
‘Cross to have the staff at national headquarters deal 


questions while supervision of and contact with chapters has 


_ organization exists at Washington to which the huge busi- 
ness transacted by the divisions can be transferred. ‘There 
has been inconsistency in the announcements as to how this 


on Biren will not be set up at national ati ashe any organiza- 
_ tion corresponding to the division organization. 

In the same issue, however, Judge Payne announced 
that oF the capable heads and members of the field staffs of 


with a keen appreciation of their responsibility toward com 


‘I propose,” he said, ‘‘ to bring the chap- 


&r primarily with general policies and particularly difficult 


been mainly through division offices. As a result, no present 


For example the Red Cross . 


. Man, 


own territories. The two dition directors of "eld 
will be brought to Washington to supervise the acti 
of the field representatives. The director of health s 
of the Atlantic Division, for example, will be drop 
while the directors of nursing and Junior Red Cross w 
go to Washington. ‘a 
Three-fourths of the Red Cross chapters have the m a 
part of their work in rural sections, It is the rls 
‘these chapters in the eastern and central fields which will 
be affected most by the new factor of distance from theil 
supervisory bases. The distances are no greater than 
\ those surmounted in‘ most of the other divisions. How 
the scrapping of the twoxmain divisions apparently 
_yertises the fact that the Red Cross may in time abando 
the whole divisional structure on which depends the inten 
sive development of its permanent program. I asked Judg 
Payne, “ What will be the probable bearing of this chang 
upon the chapters in other divisions?” ‘“ We will wait n¢ 
see if the plan works,” he replied, “ if it eee we shal 
probably extend the plan.” i 


T this juncture has come also the resignation of 
Frank Persons, vice-chairman in charge of dom 
operations, who has stood for a competent division plan 
organization and all that it implies. As director gene) 
of the Department of Civilian Relief from the first ” 
days, Mr. Persons developed the home service sections w 
are the broad foundations for the present chapter work iI 
disabled ex-service men and also for the extensive program 
with civilian families. He later served as director of or 
ganization of the League of Red Cross Societies. With his 
broad experience in organizing social work, his great con 
tribution has been in stimulating the 3,000 or more chapte: 
from the beginning and throughout his vice-chataaaael Pp, 


4 


munity problems. ‘This has expressed itself in health and’ 
social service undertakings generally. The impress of thi 

community interest should be sib sige apparent as 
goes on. 


Mr. Persons’ withdrawal would seem to mark 2 a chielal 
in policy were it not for the fact that his successor, Je 
L. Fieser, is one of the executives who have been associa 
with him from the beginning and whose experience h S. 
ranged through chapters, divisions and national * head- 
quarters. For five years Mr. Fieser was the director of the 
attendance department of the Indianapolis public schools. 
Following that he was secretary of the Associated Chari c 
of Columbus, Ohio. During this period came the Ohic 
Valley Flood of 1913, when he served the Red Cross a 
special representative in charge of the extensive relief work 
in the Columbus district. He then became associate direc: 
tor of the social service department of the Ohio ins 
Public Efficiency and manager of the social service bur 
of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. From this jo’ 
service he went to the Lake Division of the Red Cross if 
September, 1917, as director of Civilian Relief. In rapi¢ 
succession he became associate director general of Civiliai 
Relief of the national staff, assistant general manager 
manager of the Southwestern Division at St. Louis. O 
recently Mr. Fieser resigned to accept the secretar 
the Associated Charities of Pittsburgh and upon the 
vention of the national office has been released 
Mr. Persons’ place. In an adjoining column is 
statement of the be at conception of he: 


© peace time fe averativns of the Red 
carried on by volunteers or by trained execu- 
h professional standards comparable to those of the 
ous governmental services and the other great private 
izations, has been sharply raised. 
‘ the present instance, Mrs. John Allan Dougherty has 
udge Payne as director of the Lake 
on chapters at national headquarters. 
> place of two skilled division executives. 
ill serve as a volunteer. The present di- 
; ty field service and their staffs will work 
Ts ‘ie agueninl has had, according to Judge 


sae did for a time, however, conduct the salvage 
ation of the District. of Columbia chapter. She has organ- 
and been in active charge of the activities of the Wash- 
n branch of the “ Lest We Forget Club,” which, ac- 
ing to the Red Cross Courier, is “an organization de- 
o the welfare of needy ex-service men, providing for 
othing, employment and recreation.” It recently sent 
appeals to the members of the United States Senate for 
1 clothes, eee Angina ales underwear, shoes, etc.” 


mie growing out of the January 
n managers’ con eae ae long list of inactive chap- 

r was reported. Judge ayne asked for the list. He then 
1 1 each of the chapters to ascertain the 


rrect the situation. A great 


Va, chapter, which was, re- 
‘iv office, was published i in the 
nder the heading, An “ Inactive” 


which you say the division man- 
reports What inactive: If he means that we do 
lot of secretaries, officials and flunkies sitting around do- 
dr heir salaries and answering fool questions 

«, and strictly observing all the red 
we are guilty. But if he means real 
dats we collected several tons of 
d them to the poor. When nec- 
and bought clothing and shoes for 
house. and» brought in ex-soldiers’ 
eared for them; furnished them eats 
‘ion work without pay. Our secretary- 
port, but he is the cashier of a bank 
cy te hg to keep in shape for the 


ie ay Feunic confidence because 
uate standards» in every field of 
d. This is well illustrated by the 
ed by a highly skilled nursing 


-Department.: Standards com- 
ve charitable ‘organizations have 


Roma: has been 


AN: 
; Its Shroud. “This i is Mr. Brown’s letter:. 


entation in Red Cross opera-_ 


A Statement 
By James L. Fieser, the new vice-chair- 
man in charge of domestic operations of 


the American Red Cross 


B fsa present chapter program with its hundreds of ex- 
ecutive secretaries in as many communities in the 
United States, for the most part otherwise unequipped with 
social service agencies, and with a thousand communities 
provided with public health nurses (not to mention the many 
other community services) is the result of a growing de- 
mand that the Red Cross, in line with its broad charter 
authority, lay these foundations in prevention and care. 

For the most part this is an extension to the entire com- 
munity of services developed for the members of the mil- 
itary forces of the nation and their families. 

The democratic expression in regional conferences and 
at the National Convention of the Red Cross at Columbus 
last October re-emphasizes these services as commitments 
gladly accepted in a majority of communities. 

_ These services include continuation of work in behalf 
of disabled ex-service men and their families. ‘They in- 
clude home service for civilian families where chapters 
have been given permission by divisions. This permission 
is granted after assurance is given that their service will 
not duplicate an established service of equal standard in 
the community, that the chapter has a competent secretary 
and adequate finances. The program includes a wide- 
spread nursing service, junior service, health service, work 
in fields of health, disaster service and camp service. 

In order to insure sound development, it is necessaty 
that a compact expert consolidated staff be maintained. 
Some form of division organization seems best adapted 
to this purpose. States affected by recently announced 
plans to consolidate the Lake and Atlantic divisions at 
Washington will, therefore, have a division set-up com- 
parable to that of other divisions. The basis of this ser- 
vice must and will be a skilled field staff, meeting the 
chapters on their own ground and in a sympathetic way. 
Back of this will be the consultative service of skilled 
directors at national headquarters supported by such sup- 
plementary aides or organization departures a8 experience 
shows necessary. 

weer he Washington Division will, therefore, take position 
in its service ideals alongside the "New England, Southern, 
Central; Southwestern and Pacific divisions. 

Since most of the projects now under way in Red Cross 
chapters are in undeveloped territory, it will be the pur- 
pose of the national organization to continue and extend 
the cooperative understandings with other national move- 

ments in similar fields so that a maximum degree of team 
play , will be insured. In like manner divisions will con- 
tinue to be encouraged to participate in state councils of 
social agencies of which those of Ohio and Texas will 
serve as illustrations. In this way Red Cross forces will 
continue to bring to the frontier posts in which they work 
the supplementary strength of other and ‘more seasoned 
movements. 


time of its incorporation in 1900, on, has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee on Volunteer Service. Un- 
der date of January 7, Miss Boardman wrote in the Red 
Cross Courier, the official publication: 

At office and branch headquarters and in certain of its large 
chapters a limited paid personnel will be required, but the slogan — 
of the Red Cross is “Volunteer Service,” and this service, to be — 
efficient, makes our members of practical value in time of war or 
disaster. : 

Miss Boardman stated that, due to the abrupt cessation 
of war duties, plans for the utilization of volunteers were 
delayed. She recommended: 


Its peace-time activities must consist of such volunteer services 


on the part of our men and women as will fit them to fulfill their — 


obligations in time of Red Cross calls, and by such training to be 
of continuing help to their communities so that the time, energy and 
devotion given to this training shall at no time be wasted. 


To the Courier of April 1, Miss Boardman contributed a _ 


statement from which the following paragraphs are quoted; 
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semnel, such 2s executive secretaries and other workers, ist increas «4 With generous public confidence. Questions of Chatter oe 
thei: nse. wisson are likely to come tp the fore nm : 
The question of Red Cross scope raised by Miss Board- justing the organization to its mew peace bass. 

man transcends that of personnel. Such a marrow interpre: ow operate democratically 2 

f2fion of its Charter would shatter the role the Red Cross has but the regional conferences and the national 

preparation 


im the past who regard its function as the emergent one of ditelly affect polices 


Prison Nocturne 
By Ralph Chaplin 


—Frem Bars and Skadoxs, Lesvard Press, Nex York 
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Back to Methuselah 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


The experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany also shows that humzn life m the United States has 
been lengthening. In 1911-1912, the expectation of life of 
industrial policy holders was forty-six and a half years; m 
1919-1920, this had mereased to fifty-one years—a net gain 
of four and a half years. “ The average has been very much 
increased during the last half century, 2 period which has 
seen the development of the modern public health move 
ment,” states the statistical bulletin of the company. 

There is evidence that if the same forces which have been 
at work im bringing about this marked decline in the death 
rate continue, still further lengthening of human life may be 
expected. Upon this pomt the bulletin says: “ It is obvious 
that at least one-third of the deaths that occur each year 
may be prevented or postponed. In some communities, the 

ton of such deaths may reach even one-half.” 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has calculated 
the mumber of years of life that are lost because of such 
factors as tuberculosis, heart disease, Bright’s disease and 
others. It esitmates that the loss of life because of tuber- 
culosis is three years in the case of white people and over 
five for colored. In the case of cancer it is one and one- 
fourth years for white lives and one-half year for colored. 
Heart disease results in 2 decrease im the lencth of life of 
both white and colored of ome and three-quarters years; 
Bright’s disease of ome and one-quarter years among both, 
and accidents a little more than 2 year among these two 
racial groups. These five factors alone “ reduce the span of 
human life by about eight and one-half years among white 
persons and about nine and one-half years among colored 
people.” It is therefore obvious that anything which re- 


duces the mortality rate from these causes stretches the life 
span at the same time. 


The bulletin of the 
states: 


others are for various reasons not preventable or postponable in 
_ the present state of medical science. On the other hand, many such 
_ deaths can be controlled, and a significant part of the total loss 
may be conserved. The movement against tuberculosis is still 
capable of extension and those against cancer, heart disease and 
 Bright’s disease have scarcely been launched. The future alone 
will indicate how many years can be added to the expectation of 
_ life by an attack upon these sources of loss. 
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Decline in death rate from typhoid fever in the 
registration area of the United States 
i The bulletin points out that there are other fields of life 
extension. For instance, 15 per cent of all deaths in the 


year of age. New Zealand has demonstrated how infant 
_ mortality may be reduced by proper health measures. [See 
_ Tue Survey for April 30, 1921.] By cutting the Ameri- 
_ can mortality rate to what it is now in New Zealand, three 
_and a half years could be added to the life expectation of 
_ ‘the*entire country. ; 
What are the factors which have been responsible for thi 
- prolonging of human life? The campaign of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has followed four main lines: 


_ Education of the policy holders in personal hygiene; a “visit- 
Ray 
ina 


ing nurse service to care for policy holders when ill, and 
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Decline in the death rate from tuberculosis in 
the registration area of the United States 
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etropolitan Life Insurance Company — 


“i A “Many of the deaths from these diseases occur among old people; © 


that of people in the registration area of the United States 


_ United States and Canada are among children under one | 


dollars and cents. Such hess been the case. This experience — 
gives added weight to the kind of educational and health ~ 


and the Child Health Organization. ea, 


1866. From 1868 accurate statistical records have been 
kept of its work. These figures show that since that time the 


_ thousand of the population to approximately 11 in 1921, 

_ which means that at present less than one-half as 
_ people die out of every hundred thousand per year a 
fifty-five years ago. <i mas 


_ vision is the decrease in the death rate among children. 
_ per thousand of the population. This means that about 10 


to 241 per thousand children born. In other 
fourth of all the babies born in the city died befor 


ce bureau “‘to cooperate with employers : 
securing better working and living conditions for 
people”; the cooperation with health authorities “to sec 
adequate legislation and appropriation for the conduct 
constructive and progressive health work.” Up to January 1 
of this year, the company had distributed 238,877,506 
pamphlets. It has also sent out health exhibits, made sur. 
veys, conducted baby welfare and clean-up campaigns and 
has supplemented the efforts of social and civic agencies. 
Largely as a result of such efforts, the death rate among its 
policy holders has shown a downward trend nearly five times” 


ova 


To use a current phrase, the company is not “ in business for 
its health.” In the final analysis, it must be certain that its 
nursing service, its health education and the rest pay in| 
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Decline in the death rate from accidents in the 
registration area of the United States 


prevention campaigns inaugurated with so much success by ” 
such organizations as the National Tuberculosis Association 


The Experience of New York is 


The New York City Department of Public Holdin : 
pioneer in preventive medicine, having been established in — 


rs 


death rate of the city has decreased from 28 per 


ie : 
The latest report of the department says: | ; 
_ The ‘most striking evidence of the value of public health 
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1891, deaths of children under five years of age averaged ab 
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of the children died before they were five years of age. 
In 1891 the death rate of infants under one year 


pas 


creased the death rate Gon me cause to 124 
r hundred thousand. Shortly after, with the introduction 
ccination, the death rate from smallpox took an abrupt 
There was an outbreak of smallpox in the city in 1881 
the death rate from the disease rose to 30 per hundred 
d. Since that time there have been slight epidemics 
87, 1893 and 1901. At no time, however, has the rate 
over 15 per hundred | thousand, and during the last 
years there have been no deaths frani smallpox in New 
ork City. Last year there were only twenty-nine Cases. 
The almost complete conquest of diphtheria is another 
cing example of how life is being lengthened. During 
| diphtheria epidemic of 1875 in New York the death rate 
7m this disease reached the figure of 295 per hundred 
qusand of the entire population of the city. Six years later 
. was another epidemic with a death rate of 266 per 
dred thousand. In 1894 an anti-toxin, the first in this 
ountry, was made in the laboratory of the New York Health 
partment. ‘The use of this serum has now become general. 
ast year the death rate from diphtheria in New York was 
per hundred thousand. In the report quoted, Dr. Royal 
opeland, the health « commissioner, says: 
there is no other reason to justify the establishment of the first 
ipal Rips Lene laboratory ‘in the world, what has been 
sede control of mrpnthersa: alone deserves the plaudits of 
in 
In a half century: the death rate es tuberculosis in New 
A astounding drop, namely, from 406 to 
r hundred usand population. 1e bulletin of the 
erculosis Association states that the death 
se in ‘the city in 7921 was less than one- 
1920. aba ta 


pe: in 1921 Number 
| if average rate of 
be of 1868 to 1872 Lives 
cere prevailed Saved 
461,150 «496,893 
é: 1,890 
3,163 
1,905 — 
5,307 
1,778 
4,171 
17,207 


16,791 
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' be used for the purposes of hurtful propaganda. 
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| Health Notes 

x HROUGH the accidental pricking of a finger of a 
bacteriologist who was doing experimental work on a 

rat the New York State Department of Health has learned 

that microbes harbored by rodents will infect people with 

epidemic jaundice. The _young woman injured became very 

ill-with fever, and specimens of her blood injected into a 

guinea pig brought symptoms of jaundice. 


PUBLIC health authorities have not been ed to recognize 
the value of radio-telegraphy for public education. The 
United States Public Health Service has been broadcasting 
lectures since last December. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, through the courtesy of the General Electric 
Company, is now sending out five-minute health talks twice 
each week from the radio station in Schenectady. So far as 
is known, this is the first state health department to use 
radio talks in its work, 

The first use of the wireless for public health purposes 
was probably by the American Society for the Control of 


Cancer, which opened its nation-wide cancer week last 


November by broadcasting a lecture from Denver which 
was heard as far as the Pacific Coast. 

The Christian Science Monitor, always skeptical of public 
health effort, in an editorial on Medical Propaganda by 
Phone, expresses alarm at the kind of use that may be made 
of the wireless. It says: 

There is nothing in the record of the group of gentlemen who 
have been trying in every way imaginable in the past to fasten a 
medical autocracy upon the people of the United States to suggest 
that they will fail to take the fullest advantage of this new and 
almost illimitable opportunity now ready to their hands. 

, Considering what means of protection are available, the 
editorial suggests: 

It is simple to refuse to have in the family circle Teceiving instru- 
ments furnished by a radio company which permits its service to 
But this involves 
a certain sacrifice of the other useful advantages to be derived from 
the radiophone, which, in many cases, people are unwilling to make. 
None the less, it will be the part of wisdom and of prudence if this 
preposterous plan is put into effect to refuse any association with 
the broadcasting company which has allowed itself to be made a 
party to the scheme. 


THE Child Health Organization continues to publish the 
most unusual educational material of any of the national 
health organizations.- The latest is Happy’s Vanity Case. 
In it are announced: “ Cow’s vanishing cream, the most 


exquisite beautifier ever discovered”; “rouge for the 
cheeks,” the directions for which are “use yellow carrots 
cooked in white milk twice a week for one month”; and a 


‘* famous. lip stick” which is made of carmine beets. 


THE Maternity Center of New York plans to carry on its 
practical clinic and nursing work from fifteen centers this 
year. Supplementing such personal work, over a million 
pamphlets on prenatal care are to be distributed. Through ; 
records and statistics secured in the day’s work it is hoped = 
that the least amount of effort required in each phase of : 
maternity care may be determined. This information will 
be furnished to other organizations. 


THE Federal Board for Vocational Education is issuing a — 
monthly bulletin to keep the public informed in regard tothe 
current happenings i in the field of industrial rehabilitation. “a 
A recent issue quotes Dr. Harry E. Mock to the effect that =» 
probably 250,000 people are permanently disabled in indus-— 
try each year. Sidney Williams, secretary of the Nationa: 
Safety Council, adds: . 
The economic loss caused by industrial accidents amounts to 


$1,000,000,000 yearly. The wage loss approximates $850,000,000 
and the other costs—surgical, hospital, and administrative expenses — 


in connection with compensation accidents—add another $161 pieiy mon 2) 
to the bill. 


N a height above the famous old Kronborg castle 

and overlooking the scene of many a seafight on the 

sound, stands the International People’s College, 

which began its first year’s work last October. A 
small group of men and women from the neutral countries 
and the former enemy countries of the World War have 
crowded the old manor house which the college has pur- 
chased, along with a good sized estate. 

It is not too early to say that friendship, truth, clear free 
thinking, and discussion have swept away many false preju- 
dices. They have brought into clear relief for many the prob- 
lem of national selfishness and suspicion which obstructs prog- 
ress to a new world order. Some constructive thinking about 
international and class problems is practically forced on a 
group of men and women from eight different nations, and 
from different classes of society, when they live together in 
the same buildings, work together, play together, eat together 
at the same long tables and attend the same lectures and dis- 
cussion classes, And there have been difficult problems; the 
national antipathies of even such a type of man as is attracted 
to an international school are not so easily displaced by higher 
and finer feelings. But one could hardly ask for a better feel- 
ing of fellowship among the students. A spirit of tolerance 
and respect for the personality of others win in spite of dif- 
ferences of language, customs and social status. 

Living with this group of people assures an understanding 
of the social problems of Europe in many ways better than 
any gained through travelling. “Two of the men were for 
number of years prisoners in Russia, An ex-officer of the 
Austrian army tells of the fourteen so-called duels he fought 
in his student days at the University of Vienna. An editor 
from Germany agrees one evening to tell about his expe- 
riences as a member of one of the soldier-committees 
which dismissed the German officers two days before 
the end of the World War. Another young German 
who was held as a political prisoner tells of his part 
in the revolution and the League of Free German Youth 
and the continual campaign against the German im- 
perialists. One of the English workingmen is a_ poet 
whose verse has a 
splendid idealistic 
quality which re- 
minds one of Shel- 
ley. He gives lec- 
tures on literature 
which, the university 
men in the school 
agree, show a far 
greater insight and 
ability to bring out 
hidden beauty and 
truth than most of 
the intellectually 
well-groomed — uni- 
versity professors 
possess. “The Danes 
have been brought 
up in their powerful 
cooperative move- 
ment and most of 
them have that 
steady, thoughtful 
interest in social 
legislation and re- 
form which is partly 
responsible for the 
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| SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The International People’s College 


A CLASS IN ESPERANTO 
The students at the International People’s College seem to enjoy their work 


JOSEPH K. HART | 
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j 
fact that Denmark has been a ‘sociological laboratory where 


such problems as poverty, illiteracy, and old age dependency 
have been practically eliminated or successfully handled ind 
i 


where such success has been achieved in their cooperat 
movement and adult education that Germany in her pr 
hour of great need has become the anxious pupil of her li 
neighbor. 4 
‘The four resident teachers at the college are supplemented 
in language classes by the students themselves and in the gem 
eral lectures by a number of regular lecturers who are the 
heads of social movements in Denmark, by professors front: 
the university, and heads of the Danish folkcolleges. Englishy 
German, Danish, and Esperanto are the languages taught, 
English, Germanand Scandinavian literature, history, 
natural science, psychology, sociology, and a course in 
agriculture form the main group of studies. But of 
almost equal importance are the study circles led by 
the students who are qualified by personal experience: 
in movements or by special intensive study of differ- 
ent subjects to lead the discussions. “To name the long 
list of special lecturers is to name members of parliament, 
a presidential candidate, a famous pacifist leader from Eng= 
land, heads of the cooperative movement in two countries, 
a famous theologian, a Negro social worker, a socialist leader, 
a leader of the Right,’ writers and educators. Dr.. Phil 
Waschnitius from Vienna is a resident lecturer half of the 
time during the school year which ends July 1. Rennie 
Smith, economist and lecturer, from England, is a resident 
lecturer during the second term, which runs from April to 
July. The educator Karl Wilker, so popular with the 
German youth, is to deliver a series of lectures on great 
religious and philosophical leaders. 
Sociology and economics are the center of interest in the 
college. “Although one course is given in agriculture and the 
cooperative movement by the Danish agriculturist, Folmer 
Blicher-Dam, any students who wish to do research work are. 
permitted to attend without charge the lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and to make use of the university and 
royal libraries. Copenhagen, that gay center of culture and’ 
; learning, “ the Paris 
of the North,” is 
within commuting. 
distance of Elsinore.” 
For Americans: 
who are not familiar 
with the Christian 
but free and soul- 
awakening educa- 
tional movement 
which has so revolu- 
tionized Denmark, it 
should be stated that 
the method of teach- 
ing in the Interna- 
tional People’s Col- 
lege followsthe prin- 
ciples of the Grund- 
vigian folk colleges. 
It encourages com- 
plete freedom of 
thought, and inspires 
and arouses keen in- 
terest and construc 
tive thinking on the 
part of the students, 
No examinations, or 


re) 
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é 
ed that, for sae, the plan ‘dak the 3 a: 
one Hie, English, shall be used in all classes, beginning 
' April 1, will probably be possible. The fallacy of consider- 
ing a ‘university schooling as identical with an education has 
been recognized at the college. Students elected by the stu- 
dent organization sit with the professors’ managing commit- 
4 tee, under the warden, Peter Manniche. An elected stu- 
L dent also meets with the trustees to assist and advise with 
them, The fact that all work together, two or three hours 
each day, not only makes it possible to give the entire nine 
_ months’ tuition with board and room for about $225, but 
_also helps greatly to promote friendship and comradeship 
a between the different nationalities. 
--'The college folks have ‘many good times together. The 
- good fisherman who brings big flopping codfish once a week 

_ took every one out for a sail on his fishing smack one beauti- 
ful afternoon that will long be remembered. A tramp through 
q ‘the Danish ‘woods so famous for their beauty; a trip through 
Be Kronborg_ castle, the scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet; and a 
| descent into the dungeons to stand over the place where the 
saga says that Holger Danske sleeps but will awaken when 


q his people are in peril—these are typical of the delightful | 


_ trips taken by larger or smaller groups. Sometimes a group 
PY will go down to the café near the ocean and drink coffee and 


make great inroads on a large platter of delicious Danish 


pastry while the orchestra plays Grieg, or Brahms, or inter- 
esting old folk tunes, or almost anything it is asked to play. 
. There are many interesting trips about Elsinore, that old 
town of the North, where one finds queer old narrow streets, 
a beautiful Eleventh Century monastery, and interesting 
traces of. old forgotten cultures, as well as evidences of the 
most modern and pioneering social progress, This town of 
ten thousand inhabitants maintains an excellent high school 
and’ technical schools. Most prominent among its communal 
i enterprises is an excellent home for the aged. This little 
; - town also ‘supports a consumers’ cooperative meat market, 
_ cooperative grocery stores, barber shop, large bakery, coal and 
p _ lumber ages as well as cooperative wharfs, producers’ co- 
f nterprises., 
most the free evenings, when all come 


s are sung, No one is hampered i in his 

“onderstands only half the words of the 
¢ that narrow nationalistic preju- 
_ §. A. MatTHIASEN. 


‘admission to the human race, Barnard 
candidates for such a standing, The 
peace has made Seng a curriculum 


Nacht « was Created by the 
consent of the undergraduate body. 
f the curriculum now in force, the 
on that it would be necessary 
© correct sad faults which it 


fefeiatiouacd with a Haifisher of pre- 


Bie alvesdy? acquainted, i.e, English composition, Pathemaiel 
classics, history, and a modern language. 
- in her sophomore year, though she has a chance to, begin a course 


‘of the juniors and seniors. 


‘a satisfactory adjustment in marriage and homemaking. 


‘them a as pupils. ae in some oa they. 


ject matter rather than on technical or historical problems. 


a view to giving the student an understanding and apprecia- 4 4 
tion of the growth and permanence of literary reactions to x 
life. 


r oe bangeeg oe es which she is _ 
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the 
She is little more fortunate 


in the natural sciences or economics or philosophy. It is probable, 
however, that, at the beginning of her junior year, she will have a 
very scant knowledge of the fields offered and will choose her major 
subject either on a basis of experience in a few lines or on pure 
chance. Hence, the aim of the committee has been to present such 


‘a diversification in the first two years that the student will have a 


basis of actual. experience upon which to make her choice of a major 
subject in the junior year. 


2. Each course is now given as a thing and an end in itself. No 
attempt is made to bring together the various parts into a unified 
whole. The new curriculum tries to show the interrelations of the 
various fields of knowledge, and to synthesize them. 


3. The students can do very little intensive work even in their 
later years because of the number and variety of courses required — 
The new curriculum tries to provide 
fox this also. 

‘The main provisions of the proposed curriculum are likely 
to provoke long discussion. Space cannot be found for all 
details. But in general outline the courses are as follows: 


For the Freshman Year: 


1, History of Mankind (10 points). Required of all 
freshmen. A synthetic survey course designed to bring out 
the chief aspects of man’s relation to his environment, includ- ‘ 
ing: The physical nature of the universe and>the geological 
history of the earth; man as a product of evolution; the early 
history of man ;historical processes leading to present cultural 
conditions. Modern problems, political, economic, and social. 


2. Introduction to Human Biology and Psychology (6 
points). Required of all freshmen. 

Outlines of human development and distribution on earth. 
The instinctive tendencies in man, mechanisms through which | 
they work and their relation to and bearing upon individual 
development. 

Introduction to general biology: General structure of the 
human body traced from the simplest living units, showing 
the transition from the single cell to the complex animal 
through growth, differentiation, integration. 

Specific human development of the sex-reproductive, child- 
rearing function: ‘The facts of structure, functions, develop- 
ment and hygiene of the sex and reproductive apparatus of | 
the male and female; the outstanding facts of maternity and 
paternity; effects of sex on individual human development 
from fertilization to maturity; the nature and power of the 
sex impulse; the gradually developed sex controls imposed 
on the individual by society; the pathological effects of per- 
verse and unsocial uses of sex in society; the facts underlying 


3. General Mathematical Analysis (6 points). Required 
of all freshmen, but may be postponed to sophomore year by 
language majors who may substitute a language course in 
the freshman year. 

4. English Literature (6 points). Required of all fresh- 
men, except in the case of natural science majors, who may 
substitute a course in their field, and postpone the English 
course to the sophomore year. 

The aim of this course is to present literature as an as- 
pect of life. The emphasis throughout is therefore on sub- 
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The work of the first semester deals with those writers — 
such as Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, arid Spenser — 
who may be said to have presented a view of life asa whole. 

In the second semester, the development. of various sig- 
nificant themes in English poetry and prose is traced, as, for 
instance, the set of ideas which had their origin in Plato’s 
Symposium. Modern writers are in all cases introduced with — 


5. The Technique of Expression (2 points). Requi ed 
of all freshmen. 


The freshman class will be divided into sections of from 
ten to fifteen students who will meet with a member of the 


_ English department once a week. Each student will be re- 


_ quired to write a paper each semester in connection with one 
bh tor the three major freshmen courses, the subject to be decided 
-_ upon in connection with the department concerned. The aim 
of these weekly conferences shall be to develop technique in 
writing. 

_ For the Sophomore Voir: 
ny 1. A laboratory course in the natural sciences, to be se- 
_ lected from the following group: Chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, geology (8 points). 

_ 2. Introduction to Economics (6 points). 

_ 3. A course from the following group: Survey of Euro- 
pean history, survey of American history, comparative gov- 
ernment (6 points). 

4. .A course from the following group: History of phi- 
_ losophy (6 points) ; introduction to philosophy (3 points) ; 
and a three-point philosophy course; or a course in the fine 
arts department. 

The language requirement—to be passed off by the end 
of the junior year. Instead of an oral examination, the stu- 
dent shall be required to give evidence of having attained 
enough proficiency in either German or French to be able to 
read a specified amount in that language in connection with 
_ her major study. The tests are to be worked out jointly 
__ by the language department and the department in which the 
_ student is pursuing her major interest. 


_ For the Junior and Senior Years: 
All requirements shall be passed off early in the college 
course, as provided by the foregoing outline. By her junior 
year a student shall have a knowledge based on actual ex- 
perience of the several departments, and will be able to choose 
her major subject on the basis of this experience. 
During her junior year, she should have not more than one 
required course. The following methods are suggested for 
greater intensification: 

1. ‘The possibility of cutting down the number of courses 
taken to, say, four ‘or less, BeOH EAE: extra work is done in 
connection with these courses, 

2. Credit for research, and for an organized seminar 

under the major professor in the senior year. 


The Teaching We Deserve? 


ITHIN the present academic year there have been 
three instances of forced retirement from teaching 
positions in American universities, none of which has been 
widely advertised or discussed at a distance. No question 
of personal morals arises in any of them, and in none of them 
_ would an issue have been likely to arise between the teacher 
and his professional colleagues within the institution. One 
is a professor of law in a western state university; another a 
_ professor of sociology in a Baptist university in the South; 
and the third a theological Prato by in a Methodist uni- 
versity in the same state. 
_.. The first man got into trouble through his interest in a 
radical farmer-labor political campaign and as editor of a 
_ newspaper which was intended to be an independent, coopera- 
_ tive community journal; the second, because he wrote a 
_ text book of sociology in which a very moderate presentation 
is made, in its appropriate place, of the current evolutionary 
_ doctrines, about which few people appear just now to be 
greatly excited. Among those few, however, along with 
Mr. Bryan, Bernard Shaw, and the anonymous author of 
By tthe Glass of Fashion, is a certain popular—not to say sensa- 
i, { tional—preacher i in Texas who has a keen eye for heretics, 


P, 


in which two negatives do not appear to make a positive. 
The third victim is a devout and able minister, beloved by 
_ students and associates, but guilty of having written on re- 
' — ree in a spirit which is considered to be too close 


as a: 
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THE SURPEY 


_ suffer if he continued in the institution. 


-o 
‘ay both i in his own sect and in the heretical sects—an instance: 


an era to the hehoe criticism of eae ‘sched 2 
He has not been tried for heresy, and he retires from hi 
teaching position to an important pastorate in his own denom-— 
ination in a neighboring state. No contract has been vio- 7 
lated in any of these three instances. In the first the salary 
is continued for a full year, with suspension from duties. In ~ 
the other two retirement is by resignation under pressure © 
from the outside, pressure strong enough to convince both ~ 
the instructor and his colleagues that the institution would 


_Of course there are complications in each case. ‘There © 
always are. But the essential and identical facts are that, 
in each of the three instances, an agitation originating outside 
the institution, wholly unrelated to the quality or character | 
of the classroom teaching or other service to the university, 
has resulted in creating a hostile public opinion to which the 
institution, with more or less reluctance, has succumbed. In’ 
one case this agitation was‘started by a rival newspaper, sup- © 
posed to reflect the interests of a dominant business corpora~ — 
tion; in the other two, by sectarian orthodoxy, crying out ~ 
against such heterodoxy as that ‘‘ man is descended from the 
ape ”—which, it may be said in passing, had to be read into 
the offending text by an original creation out of whole cloth 
—or that the religion of the Jews can best be understood by 
the critical study of their historical, prophetical, and other — 
sacred writings. a 

The origin of the attacks is less important thik the public - 
psychology to which they appealed. It is compounded of 
several related elements. ‘The war had. something to do 
with it. Lusk and Archibald Stevenson would have been 
useful and happy in any of these discussions, but they were 
not really needed. Religious and economic heresy-hunting 
appeals to instincts older than our own time. On the whole 
there are now perhaps enough venturesome spirits to take the 
role of the hunted to make the sport more dangerous than ~ 
it used to be for the hunter. John Reed seemed to enjoy it, — 
and like a happy warrior died in the very heart of that Bol- . 
shevist Russia, whose cause he espoused. Scott Nearing is 
seen at his best in court, when his prosecutors having need 
to cite the Bill of Rights and, no copy of the Constitution 


and jury. ‘H. L. Mencken is so unscrupulous as to boast 
that he would yield his convictions on any theological ques- 
tion instantly rather than suffer the slightest inconvenience 
as a martyr, and his drinking habits—according to his own 


. 
being at hand, he repeated the text for the benefit of court — 4 
q 
7 


‘ accounts—must be something dreadful; but he is a heretic, 


nevertheless, who seems to find his chief j joy in flaunting red , 
rags. It is a pity he keeps so far away from the Texas 
Baptists, and that they do not have the powers of the Inquisi- 
tion over him. It would be amusing to read his recantation 


of all his gibes at one building universities. 


The difficulty is that these three heretics who retire hide 7 
year are not natural fighters. They are gentler souls, inter- 
ested in education, just as the happy warriors are, but not 
so keen about brandishing broad sticks. They will find their 
appropriate place, no doubt. We need not spend much sym- : 
pathy on them. We may rather concern ourselves about the - q 
development of anti-toxins in the social corpus that will © 
enable us to throw off the more easily the noxious germs of i 
bigotry, credulity, religious and economic superstitions. The 
Southern Methodist University of Dallas, Baylor Univer- 
sity of Waco, Texas, and the ‘State University of Montana, — 
deserve sympathy rather than censure. They did not wan- — 
tonly violate academic freedom. On the contrary, they de- 
fended it. The president i in each case seems to have gone to — : 
the limit of his power in support of the principle. The fail- 3 
ure is in outside public opinion. The standards of toleration — 
and of courage in the institutions are far higher than in the 
communities in which they are located. We still have the 
kind of teaching we deserve, and we must not expect too — 
much of faculties or trustees. They cannot, in a democracy 
be a very great distance ahead of their constituencies, 
these are political or religious. _Epwarp Ore, 


RNARD SHA W eouls Yi iy: this time ,) what he thinks 
about the things he thinks about; he says what he thinks, 
or without occasion, as hed case may be; and he means 
he says. 
the course of the current year, the Fabian Society of 
sondon has sponsored a series of lectures on the Limits of 
locial Democracy. The series included lectures on the limits 
political democracy, trade unionism, bureaucracy, state 
ulation and taxation, public ownership, and public edu- 
n. The lecturers have been Graham Wallas, G. D. H. 
le, Viscount Haldane, Sidney Webb, A. Emil Davies, 
mard Shaw. A digest of Mr. Shaw’s lecture on the 
mits of Public Education shows him, in spite of his sixty- 
ears, still able to express himself vividly on educational 
mes. iN 3 
He says: : 
os Age Limit is an Spied superstition: education 
s on from the cradle to the grave. The Subject Limit 
aries with the capacity of the individual. Liberal education 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and is either 
untary and enjoyable or impossible. Technical education 
the acquirement of the qualifications needed for specific 
ivities (including the activities. of Liberal education) : 
is undertaken with ulterior objects, and may be painful 
d repugnant: for example, Plato learning to read, Colum- 
to navigate, Shakespeare to write, and Mozart to master 
sical notation and keybord fingering, may have hated 
ir lessons. Nevertheless, the labor of technical education 
lightened by specific aptitudes (which may be assumed 
the cases just mentionéd ) that in cases that are not warped 
circumstances, as for instance, when the fool of the family 
forced into the Church because his father is the patron 
a living, or a born naturalist thrust into the Cabinet in 
ference to his social position and family tradition, there 
general recognition of the uselessness of apprenticing 
le to trades or professions for which they have no specific 
ude. One always asks “ Has the boy a turn for any- 
In the case of the Church one asks “‘ Has the 
lant a vocation?” But as under existing circumstances 
€ are never enough candidates with vocations to go 
d, it is necessary to fill up the trades and professions 
men who have been taught a routine which they practice 
th sufficient success in typical routine cases, and in others 


mers. Pere ae 

he lines of che avn Between: iiberal and technical educa- 
need to be redrawn. Education in citizenship, for 
ance, is now classed as liberal; so is religious education. 
t both are clearly technical from the point of view of the 
ate. This distinction is of great practical importance, 
ecause liberal ipaeen should not and indeed cannot be 


: end use money ed count phage is as helpless as a 
and almost as great a nuisance to policemen and 
als. But knowledge of the accepted code of morals, 
consequently of law and of the religious dogmas which 
the foundation of law, is equally indispensable in a 
civilization: consequently it, too, must be included in 
technical education. of the citizen and must be made 

mpulso 
Pe i wh will range from political disfranchise- 
professional disqualifications, and religious excommu- 
ns, to limitations of personal freedom such as a child 
and ara to the lethal chamber. ‘This does not 
of the completest liberty of con- 
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palists that the law is an ass is sacred. Only, he must 
know what he is talking about. He must know what the 
law is. Similarly, he may say that the State Church is a 
fraud if there be a State Church. But he must know its 
cathechism and articles. He may dissent, but not in ignorance. 

Thus we find that the limit of allowable i ignorance is also 
the limit of Compulsory Technical Education. To Liberal 
Education there cannot in the nature of the case be any 
limit except the aforesaid limit of individual capacity; and 
this limit the individual must set for himself. The practical 
difficulty which arises when qualifications for the professions 
are being prescribed is that the professions are all liberal 
professions: that is, they demand from the complete professor 
not only technical expertness in their operations but a liberal 
conception of their nature and scope. The two qualifications 
may exist independently. Einstein may be unable to add up 


his washing bill correctly; and the person who does add it 


up may be impervious to Relativity. Hence the exclusion 
from the profession of many Einsteins along with the inclu- 
sion of many intellectual washerwomen. Much subtler tests 
for candidates desirous of entering the liberal professions are 
badly needed. Without a scientific anthropometry all the 
’ocracies are so disastrous that history is only a record of 
disillusioned panicstricken recoils from one to the other. We 
are still unable to decide which of them is the worst. 

No progress is possible until we face the fact that our 
school system is a hyprocritical fraud, cruel, unnatural, and 
so incapable of educating us that the voters from the elemen- 
tary schools and the governing classes from the public schools 
and universities have between them half wrecked civilization, 
and seem in a fair way to finish the job. 


“Natural Circulation”? 


NIVERSITY extension work is reaching new levels of 
achievement in North Carolina. The late president of 
the University of North Carolina, Edward Kidder Graham, 
interpreted university extension to mean “the radiating 
power of a new passion, carrying in natural circulation the 
unified culture of the race to all parts of the body politic.” 


Under the impetus of this interpretation, the university - 


has, in the past decade, developed bureaus and services which 
now offer to the people of the state correspondence and class 
instruction; lectures, popular and technical; short courses 
and institutes; public discussions; guidance in community 
drama and community music; commercial and industrial re- 
lations service; municipal and county information; economic 
and social surveys; community development studies and pro- 
grams; high school debating and athletic leaderships; design 
and improvement of school grounds; educational information 
and assistance, tests, measurements and advice in general ad- 
ministrative problems. Chester D. Snell is the director of the 
extension service; Professor H. W. Odum is chief of the 
bureau of municipal and county information; Professor J. F. 
Steiner is chief of the bureau of community development; 
and Professor E. C. Branson heads the work in economic 
and social surveys. 


Schooling Through the Year 


N some quarters, demands are rising for a more equitable 
T giseribucion of schooling over the whole year. Parents 
are saying that the schools are too dominating during the 
school months; children are too much controlled and re- 
pressed; and during the vacation months the children are 
permitted too much of a relaxation from the winter regime. 
The conditions under which children live in the modern 
city apartment tend to emphasize the freedom of the sum- 
mer time. Eventually, perhaps, the whole problem of the 
life of children in cities will be grasped as a whole; and 
the wisdom of the most wise educational statesmen will be 
turned upoh this question. 


oe 


THE NEW WORLD 
By Isaiah Bowman. 


American Geographical Society aad 


from the Survey, $6. 30. 


mation about the changes made in the political map of the 
orld by the war.and the peace treaties. 
treaties are sold publicly in London and can be purchased by 
ybody for a few shillings; in our country they are not easily 
scessible. Even if they were, it would be difficult to follow 
e new boundary lines and to understand the reasons why they 
were drawn. There is a general impression that the victors 
in the war have assumed new responsibilities, in the form of 
_ mandates and otherwise, in Asia and Africa, where they al- 
_ ready had large possessions. What is the character of these 
erritories, what are their natural resources, what is the con- 
dition of their inhabitants? How has the settlement of the 
war affected the lot of subject peoples and the methods of 
keeping them in subordination? A 
i This volume will give the attentive reader a firm grasp upon 
"what is going on in the world of international politics. The 
author, at present director of the American National Geo- 
' graphical Society, is a geographer with a distinguished record 
-as teacher and investigator, a leader of several scientific ex- 
peditions, and the recipient of the Bonaparte-Wyse gold medal 
of the Geographical Society of Paris. Though not a historian, 
he has acquired a respectable degree of familiarity with historic 
facts, especially those of the recent past. One meets with 
historical errors here and. there and is puzzled as to the 
_ principle of selection; but when he describes countries and 
-.- peoples, raw materials and markets, and the steps taken by 
_ the world powers to gain possession of them, he can be 
trusted implicitly. There is an impressive amount of altogether 
; trustworthy information. Enough praise cannot be bestowed 
--——-_on the excellent maps, cartograms, and other illustrations scat- 
tered througliout the volume. Only a map of the whole world 
seems to be-lacking. 
Es Dr. Bowman set out with the purpose of avoiding “all but 
‘the most necessary expressions of editorial opinion,” leaving the 
facts.to speak for themselves. In this he has succeeded re- 
markably well. Even the least suspicious of readers cannot ad- 
vance very far in this book before he falls into the habit of 
looking for mineral ores, salts, petroleum, coal, or a rich de- 
fy sy posit of some kind, wherever a problem is said ‘to present 


i 


causes of war. j 
Let it not be imagined, however, that Dr. Bowman is, like 
_, Elise Reclus, a philosophical anarchist. Far from it. He is 


that somehow must be stopped, or a pacifist believing that war 
can ke abolished by moral pressure or non-cooperation. In 
_ his first paragraph he announces that “the qualities of selfish 


when human life itself is extinguished; so long as they exist 
there will be war.” One is tempted to ask how he knows. 
Chattel slavery, deemed essential to the maintenance of civil- 
ization by the greatest thinkers of. antiquity, has practically 
Sicratet without any very complete disappearance of human 


war. A similar merging of the state in the commonwealth of 
val peoples may put an end to national wars without any essen- 

: “tial change in human nature—chiefly, indeed, because human 
nature is what it is. “Taking it by and large this is a com- 


be added the cost of the supreme competition of war.” This, 
he thinks, will continue to the end of time. The connection 
iS unquestionable; but how does he know that the present 
‘economic system will endure forever? 


_ expressions of “ editorial opinion.” One of the points particu- 
hime hay stressed in the censure of these two nations is their al- 
_ leged repudiation of their foreign debts. The truth is, of 
-__ course, that they are no more eager to pay these debts than any 
i of the other nations, great or small, ruined or seriously crippled 
24 the war, but have indicated their willingness to do so, even 


“others have, with the same hope that some ‘equitable and 


World Book C , $6.00; with t 
a BR ome 79) as. Bb a races POO. Sea pi stantially reduced as not to prevent general economi 


Mai any thoughtful men and women desire to huve precise in-— 


The texts of these - 


tation of the country has been fourfold. ‘This seems to 


itself. The author knows as well as any man the economic. 
not a radical exposing financial imperialism as a source of war. 


‘ambition and envy are deep-seated ; they will pass away only © 


; - selfishness, The growing power of the state terminated private 


etitive world, and to the costs of ordinary competition must — 


The story of life in a factory town. ST 


As regards Mexico and Russia there is less restraint upon 


--PHE TRUTH ABOUT HENRY FORD 


_ humane Ale may be acted ‘Te “would 
be the best ‘thing for the whole world, if all inter- 
debts and all indemnities could be cancelled, or at | 


Even such a reduction and an international colection of 
would be a somewhat doubtful experiment, as Dr. 
himself has shown in commenting on the Ottoman p 
In a second edition the list of Russian peace treaties y 


_ lengthened, and the character of Russia’s extraordinary fort 


policy should receive some consideration. 
Cornell University. NATHANIEL. Sc 
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THE DEFECTIVE, DELINQUENT AND INSANE 4 
By Henry A. Cotton. Princeton University Press. 201 pp. 


$3.00 ; with postage fo Seay we $3.10. ; 
Since 1880 the-increase in th proportion of insane to the 


that the situation has not been handled adequately. Dr. Cott 
who is medical director of the New Jersey State Hospit 
Trenton, lays part of the blame to the theory current am 
those treating mental diseases that cases which do not sl 
visible changes in the brain tissue are independent of phy: 
changes and hence should be given “mental treatment.” Ju 
the presence of a sick appendix is recognizedly the cause of 
disorders in other organs which show no structural chang 
which nevertheless are undergoing all sorts of cellular d 
ances, so the brain is indirectly acted upon by all sorts’ of ph ok 
cal disorders, says Dr. Cotton, and he urges that the p! ys 
nature of all mental disturbances must be recognized, 
culating toxins whose origin may be in any part of the 
teeth, tonsils, organs, are the most constant factor in 
disease, and this must be taken account of in treatment. 
book goes into some detail regarding various infections 
gives pertinent case histories as evidence of the author’ 
tentions. An enthusiastic introduction by Dr. Adolphe ; 
suggests that Dr. Cotton is making an important contribu 
the work for mental beak through his research en 
mentation. 


THE FOUR HOUR. DAY IN COAL 


By Hugh Archbald, The Wilson Co. 
postage from the SURVEY, $1.55. 


A study of the relation between the engineering of the org 
tion of work and the discontent among the workers in the 
mines. The author is a mining engineer. [See his? artic 


the Survey for March 25.] N 


148 pp. Price, $1.50; 4 
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_ GREY RIDERS ‘ Pag 


By Frederic F. Van de Water. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 370 i) 
$2.50; with postage from the SURVEY, $2.65. 


The story of the New York State Troopers told with h 
and enthusiasm and a flavor that reminds one of tc 
frontiermen and cowboys traditionally call forth. These 
riders deal with a multitude of problems, all the way from | 
kittens and restauranters who overcharge on tomato so’ 
rebel gangs of toughs, bootleggers and rampant pa 
creed is perseverance, service, tact, gentleness, fairness. _ 


SOMETHING WRONG! 't 


WHAT IS IT? y Pos 

By William ‘A. Gatzen. Theodor tags Leipzig. i x 
- dound. Price, $.25. * ores 
A plan of currency reform, so badly translated as to be 
impossible to follow. ans Sib 


tee 
SATURDAY NIGHTS 


By Earl G. Curtis. The Reilly i ie Co., Chicago. 
$1.50 ; with postage from the Sunvey, $1.60. 


HEPPLESTALL’S ~ Sey 


By Harola mi age | McBride é& Co. 320 PP. 
postage from the SURVEY, $2. 15, 


A novel that starts in the early days of the indvest 
in England and shows the effect of Steam, the, 
story, on the fortunes of the family. 


Sarah Terrill Bushnell, The Reilly é 
nd Price, $1.25; with postage from the dare 3 


Sy auee was the dominant note of ‘he 1922 Cotbed: 
__ tion of the Young Women’s Christian Association held 
Jaklawn, last week, in which Maude Royden was the 
figure. On Sunday, Anne Lamb of Calcutta, India, 
ne Goblet d’Alville of Belgium and Judge Florence E. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, made the Business of Peace their 
3, and the same line of thought was followed on Monday 
Tu uesday evenings with side lights on Interracial Coopera- 
ind on Rural Leadership. Peace resolutions cropped up at 
yals, the most comprehensive one being offered by the 
's Executive Committee which would “ knit women of all 
in an equal fellowship of giving and receiving.” One 
tion demanded that war be outlawed among all civilized 
ms. The need for racial cooperation was emphasized by 
resence of many Negro delegates and. the request from 
rings that Miss Royden, Mrs. Robert E. Speer and 
te Niven speak in several of the colored churches. 
reorganization program, completed last January, was 
ant in its relation to this convention, and the reports of 
r commissions created by the Cleveland convention of two 
's ago were given. 
of these commissions was on Teaderehin. one on city 


yo first mentioned made careful. studies of local problems 
nization, and their recommendations looking toward 
efficiency and more democratic organization were 
ed. It was interesting to note that the South which is 
ally conservative had more democratic methods than the 
r associations in the North. The Commission on Member- 
Basis asked for more time as the question required still 
cee study. Finance has been a burning question 
pying several sessions as three different cuts had been neces- 
Ftc “bring the program within the assured receipts. The 
ut which the convention refused to accept was one of 
© on Near East work. After the amended budget had 
dopted the delegates made personal pledges which more 
overed this amount. 
| spite of the importance of the great topics discussed and 
anization which has been required of the Y. W. C. 
or national bodies in these post-war times, the signifi- 
about this convention was its personnel rather than 
ags. Whether in the meetings at Oaklawn in hotel 
the street cars running between, one was sur- 
jeged by the girls for whom the work has 
e but who were for the first time an active-part 
. It is almost impossible to realize how 
arrival and how considerately they were 
ak for themselves on the student basis of 
eveland two years ago. 
2 and the present, the students have not only 
asness as a force in the organization, but 
: ‘cause with the industrial girls and estab- 
m a sound basis of cooperation. They came 
ially a national Student-Industrial Conference, 
York in February, 1921, and drew up a series of 
ding a resolution to study the Christian social 
through religion, education, work, health 
movement, and have been at work on these 
‘meeting in joint groups at various centers 
fy of th e first two days of the cat conference 
meetings of students and industrial girls. 
was Unemployment, and on Saturday, 
informal meetings were also held until 
was the day set for the discussion of 
hip and also for the united convention of 
au pane At both sessions the girls 
peaches been found necessary to go to the 
‘in order to hear Miss Royden, but 
e was filled with the A pe 


qu re mad 2 
Lac tae Hing ht 


rds, one on the basis of membership, and one on finance. ° 
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if the older generation were allowed to speak for itself, it was 
only by courtesy of the determined young things who had taken 
possession. 

Any annoyance however was swept away in the ateraaa 
when the joint session was held. At this session the eta 
gave reports of some experiments in industrial research, 
cluding the “ Denver Experiment ”—the experience of fais 
college girls who found jobs for themselves in all kinds of indus- 
tries. An interesting account of the experience of one industrial 
girl at the London Labor College was also given; but the hon- 
ors of the afternoon were accorded to Letta Perkins of Seattle 
who went to the summer school at Bryn Mawr College. A bean 
picker at fourteen, she had gone from that occupation into a 
grocery store where she earned four dollars a week, then had 
been an errand girl in a millinery shop and finally a garment 
worker in a skirt factory. Here she stayed eight years making 
button holes and putting pockets on skirts. She had wanted to 
take a business course but could not afford to take it in day 
time and was not strong enough to go to night school. When 
she heard of the Bryn Mawr plan, she thought something was 
wrong with the university. She described her efforts to get 
the money for transportation and said that it took her a week 
after arrival to “throw off her worries.” Her interest in dis- 
covering Kipling, Longfellow and Wordsworth was not 
greater than that found in explanation of the “ wages fund the- 
ory and survival of the fittest.” At the close of her simple 
naive report the audience rose in a body to show its respect to 
her as it had to Miss Royden. 

In the student industrial assembly, the aducerial program 


adopted last year by the Cleveland convention, the Social Ideals © 


of the Churches were often referred to, and from it came a 
ringing resolution on unemployment as well as the first of the 
peace resolutions to be presented. The students are naturally 
more articulate and, as the older body, have earlier arrived at 
self dependent organization. They elected their first officers and 
presented a plan for financing their part of association work. 
The industrial group is still in the formative state, being nur- 
tured by the students during this stage of evolution. Fraternal 
delegates are to be sent to each other’s conferences. In one 
field the students have offered to pay the expenses of the indus- 
trial delegates to their conference as well as to send students 
to the industrial one. The industrial girls, however, are not 
less independent and will carry their own expenses so far as 
possible. | 

The problems of the Y. W. C. A. are many and serious, and 
the full consequences of its courageous stand on industrial ques- 
tions are not yet evident. It is the largest woman’s organization 
in the world and has a most varied and complicated program 
for bringing “fulness of life” to the girls not only of this 
country but of many others. Its financial burdens are tre- 
mendous. But the facing of all its difficulties is made more 
simple by the addition of this new source of strength. 

BeuLanH E. KENNARD. 


Workers’ Education 


‘he Workers’ Education Bureau of America has passed the 
first mile post and begins its second year of service.. A little 
over a year ago a group of men and women, teachers and trade 
unionists, who were interested in the promotion of workers’ 
education in the United States, called a conference in New York 
to give expression to the growing need for a clearing-house of 
information on the development of this movement in different 
parts of this country. The conference adopted a constitution 
for the bureau; the organization has been formed during the 
past year. 

On April 22 and 23, the bureau held its second annual confer- 
ence in the auditorium of the New School for Social Research, 
New York. In addition to the accredited delegates from a 
number of the different workers’ educational enterprises east of 
the Mississippi, over three hundred people from states as far 
west as California were in attendance at the public sessions. 

The conference began with reports on the different experi- 
ments on workers’ education in the United States and an ad- 
dress of welcome by James Maurer, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor, and chairman of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America. Cablegrams of greetings from 
the Workers’ Education Association of Great Britain and the 


those that have eyes to see. 
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Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee were read. 


Some eleven enterprises of a total many times that number 
reported, including the new resident workers’ college at Brook- 


wood and the Summer School for Women Workers in Industry — 


at Bryn Mawr. John L. Elliot, president of the National Fed- 


eration of Settlements, and Cedric Long of the Cooperative © 


League of America expressed the interest of their organiza- 
_ tions in the promotion of this work. 


At the dinner session on Saturday evening, Samuel Gompers | 


and Albert Mansbridge, founder of the Workers’ Educational 
Association of Great Britain, were the guests of honor. John 
Sullivan, president of the Central Trades and Labor Assembly, 
was chairman of the evening conference, which was devoted to a 
discussion of the Aims of Workers’ Education. Mr. Maurer 


with his genial humor and long experience in the labor move- | 


ment, and Rose Schneiderman of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, spoke out of their experience of the need for more light 
and more knowledge for the men and women of industry. But 
it remained for Professor Charles A. Beard, who was one of the 
founders of Ruskin College, to set forth with prophetic vision 
the role of labor education: Mul 
“The labor movement is a fact that will not be denied. It 
is not necessary to go into prophecy. There are some who 
believe that labor will play a rdle in the future comparable to 
that played in the past by the military caste, the landed aris- 

‘tocracy, and the capitalist class. That is a speculation. But 
in the,realm of historic fact, we have seen labor organize on 
_ the political and economic field, as the only coherent force that 
could act as a receiver for the bankrupt German empire and 
‘save it from falling into chaos. I pass not judgment upon the 
quality of that operation. The fact, however, is significant for 
Who will act as receiver for the 
defeated nations in the tenth World War is an interesting sub- 
ject for speculation. . . . 

“The labor movement, in the modern sense, is barely fifty 
years old. But think of the crises not made by labor leaders but 
by forces. Can we doubt that in the future—in the long sweep 
of centuries—labor will have to make decisions and take actions 
more fraught with human destiny than any thus far taken? ° 

_“ Therein lies, in my poor opinion, the significance of the labor 
_ education movement. It has manifold functions to perform. 
“Somewhat strictly conceived, the labor college has a function in 
training leaders—men and women who are to handle the tech- 
_ nical and difficult problems that arise in collective bargaining. 

There is a great field, not yet fully appreciated, it seems. I do 
not mean to say that any kind of education can make a leader 
out of a person with no natural qualification, but owing to the 
complicated character of modern labor bargains there is an 
imperative demand for highly specialized knowledge which 
could be organized and imparted by competent labor colleges. 

“There is a second function, somewhat wider in scope, which 
might be undertaken by these colleges. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has consistently refused to endorse the idea of 
a separate labor party; but an examination of the reports of the 
annual conventions reveals the fact that the federation has from 
time to time taken a stand on many specific matters of public 


policy. ‘There are also other issues which are the subject of 


continuous debates at the annual conventions. Would it not con- 
tribute to the wisdom and understanding of the rank and file to 
have all these problems judiciously analyzed and fairly treated 
in courses offered by the labor colleges? 
_ “Finally, come those larger matters related to citizenship. in 
this republic. Labor is forced from time to time to take a posi- 
tion on large questions of national policy—foreign relations, 
domestic controversies, economic measures, and constitutional 
changes. There are always many people ready to offer quick 
and simple remedies. Many philosophies will be expounded, and 
many skeletons will be rattled, and many revelations will be 
offered. But infallibility is not given to mortal man or mortal 
woman for that matter. Therefore, the best we can do is to 
bring to bear upon each decision all the pertinent and available 
facts that throw light upon it. That may seem somewhat 
- prosaic, but I believe that it holds more of promise than a mul- 
titude of creeds. There is another great function to be carried 
out by the labor colleges.” 
It has become the growing feeling of those most interested in 
the promotion of workers’ education in the United States that 
if the movement is to endure, it will have to be rooted in the 


The conference focussed on that thought; it achieved a 
understanding of the problem by the direction of its efforts. 


“very important difference here, I believe, since as an indep 


consciousness of the men and women of the labor move’ 


Accordingly, the session on Sunday morning was devoted 
discussion of the Relation of the Labor Movement to Lab 
Education, in which a number of the presidents of national an 
international unions participated. Others who were unable” 
be present sent messages of support to the movement. y 

At the executive session, a number of important resoluti 
were passed by the delegates in support of the labor press a 
in opposition to certain portions of the Lusk law, but the r 
lution of overshadowing importance was one providing for 
joint conference committee of ten between the American F 
eration of Labor and the Workers’ Education Bureau to d 
velop a plan of cooperation for the promotion of workers’ edi 
cation. The resolution as passed carries a provision for sul 
changes in the “ organic law, officers and offices” of the bures 
as will facilitate such a nation-wide service to the labor movi 
ment. One may not forecast the action of this joint commit 
but a very genuine desire for cooperation without dominati¢ 
was expressed by representatives of the American Federation | 
Labor; a similar desire for cooperation was expressed by re 
resentatives of the bureau which should make it possible to di 
cover a basis for agreement. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year, co 
ditioned upon the action of the joint conference committe 
chairman, James H. Maurer; vice-chairman, Fannia Cohn, vic 
president, International Ladies Garment Workers Unio! 
secretary-treasurer, Spencer Miller, Jr., and an executive cor 


' mittee of nine members consisting of John Brophy, presidei 


District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America; H. | 
Russell, president, Springfield Central Labor Union; Job 
Vaerenwyth, vice-president, Massachusetts State Federation | 
Labor; Frieda Miller, secretary, Philadelphia Trade Unie 
College; J. B. Salutsky, educational director, Amalgamat 
Clothing Workers of America; Paul Scharrenberg, secretar 
California State Federation of Labor; Freeland Stecher, se 
retary, American Federation of Teachers; Charles J. Handle 
secretary, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. l 

The final session was devoted to a discussion of Teachir 
Methods in Workers’ Education.. A number of prominent edi 
cators and teachers who have developed a special technique 
adult instruction presented the methods followed and the resul 
obtained. 

In addition to The Workers’ Bookshelf, a pamphlet series’ 
announced which will set forth methods of organizing worker 
study classes and provide class outlines and syllabuses to stuc 
groups. : 

Workers’ education has grown from a mere dream of but 
few years ago to a force of coniderable moment in the Ame 
ican labor movement. Workers’ educational enterprises hat 
doubled in the past year and exist in considerable number we 
of the Mississippi. Yet withal the movement has just begu 
The conference revealed both its limitations and its promis 
If the movement continues to gather its impetus from the me 
and women of the industrial world who find in it expression ¢ 
and satisfaction for their aspirations it may perform an histor 
roll in our industrial society. SPENCER MILiEr, JR. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Schools of Social Work 


To THE Epitor: THe Survey of April 8 contains the stat 
ment that “with the exception of a few institutions such as 
New York School of Social Work and the Pennsylvania Sek 
of Social Service, all of the schools of social work in the Unite 
States are departments of a college or university.” i 

May I correct the conclusions which many readers hat 
drawn from this statement that our Chicago school is now 
a department of the university? Our status in the university 
not that of a department but that of an independent gradua' 
school like the Law School and the Medical School. There 


school with an independent faculty we have a larger f 
in shaping our curriculum, organizing field work, etc, 


yf encroaching 0 on your space, NG hake thie’ statement _ 


esent status of the old Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
_ thropy. Our old friends frequently ask if it is true that we have 
“lost our connection with the field,” since we became a part of 
the university. May I explain that the supervisor of field work 
of the Chicago School of Civics, who was formerly connected 
_ with the Chicago United Charities, is now supervisor of field 
work in the new Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
. 


tion of the University of Chicago, the difference being that now | 


__ she devotes all her time to field work supervision, whereas for- 
; _merly she had the registrar’s office to supervise as well. That 
is, instead of having lost our connection with the field, we have 
f. improved and strengthened it. . EpitH Apgorr. 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration, 

' University of Chicago. 

; 


The Golden Rule in Industry 


To THE Eprror: I want to register a protest against the 
report of your alleged investigation of the A. Nash Company 
published March 18. The very title of the article reveals at the 
_ start the evil animus of the writer. 

of thing in the Hearst papers but hardly in the Survey. 

_ [ have long accepted the word of the Survey as authoritative, 
something to be quoted as unquestionably fair and just. But this 
| article makes me question the justice, the fairness and even the 
_ truthfulness of similar statements. For it so happens that I was 
in Cincinnati only a few days before your investigation, went 
_ through the Nash factory and talked with the employes. Now, 
_ Mr. Nash may be a fanatic, but a man who builds up such a 
_ business in so short a time can hardly be set down as a fool. 
_ But it is not obvious that an employer ‘who would maintain 
conditions such as your investigator describes, while publicly 

proclaiming that he is running his business by the Golden Rule, 

_ and at the same time throwing his business wide open for the 
inspection of any one who wants to inspect, would be simply 
a driveling idiot? 


I am not arguing hae conditions i in the Nash factory were 
_ ideal. I did not find them so in the building where the business 
__ had increased with such amazing rapidity that facilities could 
_ not keep\pace with it. But I took into consideration the fact 
that the old building was about to be deserted for a new one, 
being erected with all the speed possible. I was willing to give 
me oe: Nash time to catch up and make things right. The marvel 
__ to me is that he has been able to do as well as he has under the 
astonishing circumstances. 


I am wondering why the SURVEY did not dea a man, or bet- 
_ ter two or more'men, to do a man’s job, as the Christian Cen- 
tury did,’ publishing its findings under the title, The Golden 
Rule Factory Under Fire, at almost the same time the SuRVEY 
was printing the article to which I take exception? I would 
‘suppose that the flat contradictions between the findings of the 
_ Christian Century and those of your agent would make you 
think that perhaps you ought to investigate your investigator 
and discover if possible whether she really represented the 
_ Survey or the Amalgamated or the rivals of the A. Nash Com- 
pany, who would be glad to destroy him, or both. Of all papers 
in America, the Survey should not be a party to the injury of 
_ aman who to the best of his ability is trying to work out some 
. Solution tot the hideous industrial problem, 
7 Frank Oniver HALL. 
4 Chabert Commission on Public Welfare, 
i Universalist Church, Boston. 
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[lf Dr. Hall of any one else calls our attention to specific 
_ misstatements of fact in this or any other article in the SuRVEY; 
_ we shall be glad to correct them if we find the statements vul- 
nerable, It is sufficient to set down here that practically the 
same mail that brought this letter brought one from one of the 
most experienced men in the country identified with the employ- 
: ‘interests in the clothing industry who had inspected the 
Nish ash plant subsequent to Miss Shaw’s inspection and wrote in 
jel seh f the Survey on her page ene and 
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@ sO many erroneous impressions are current as to the 


We look for that sort. 
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NEW APPLETON BOOKS 


The “ Mark Twain Burglar’s” Story of 


His Life 


IN THE CLUTCH OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


A most extraordinary autobiography of a man who 
followed a life of crime, finally to find a useful place 
for himself in the world. The author is a foreigner, 
who, coming to this country when sixteen, was arrested 
on a framed up charge. His first acquaintance with 


the law had a compelling influence upon his whole ca- 
reer. He relates his various burglaries, his attempt to 
rob Mark Twain’s home, his imprisonment, and his ex- 


periences in the penitentiaries. It formed a remarkable 
and enlightening picture of the prison system as viewed 
by those undergoing punishment. $2.00 


WITHIN PRISON WALLS 
By Thomas Mott Osborne 


The views of the famous ex-warden of Sing Sing, on, 
the modern prison system, its virtues and its defects, 

and his own ideas of prison reform, are related in this 
volume. $2.00 


For sale at all booksellers. The publishers will be glad 


-to send descriptive circulars free upon request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Depart- 
ment of Social Economy and 
Social Research 


One and Two Year Training Courses 
with Certificates 


Open only to women college graduates 
with preliminary training in social 
science. . 

To prepare for positions in (1) social 
case work, (2) community organization, 
(3) personnel administration in industry 
and (4) social and industrial research. 


Field practise work with social agencies 


and industrial establishments in Phila- 
delphia or outside city. ~ 


Total college expense does not exceed 
$750 per year. 


Applications for scholarships should be 
filed before May 15 


Address as above 
Post Office, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


eae advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


"TEACHERS i in New York city who are ac- 
cused of disloyalty, under the well known 
“Lusk Laws” of the state, are to be given 
hearings before a committee that has just 
_ been appointed by the state commissioner of 
; education. This committee was asked for 

by the Teachers’ Council of New York city, 
_ and its members were suggested to the com- 
- Missioner by the council. They are: Finley 
Y J. Shepard, ‘chairman; Archibald E. Steven- 
son, who was secretary of the famous 
Lusk | Committee” which investigated 
cs “ revolutionary radicalism” in New York 
State in 1920-21, secretary; Olivia Leaven- 
ritt, former member of the board of edt- 
cation; Conde Pallen, editor of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia; Hugh Frayne, organizer for 
e "American Federation of Labor. It is 
understood that the committee has no stand- 
ing under the law. It will merely undertake 
_to determine the facts in any case brought 
to its attention. The final and complete 
authority in any such case is lodged with 
i erate Grertaent of education. 


A NEW medium for social publicity has 
' been developed in St. Louis. The radio tele- 
_ phone sending station of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch was used ‘three times in the week 
of April 10 for “broadcasting” social ser- 
vice messages, one by Dr. George J. Fisher, 
deputy chief scout “executive, of New York, 
-who was visiting in St. Louis, on the Boy 
“Scout movement; another, by Homer Hall, 
president of the "Tuberculosis Society of St. 
_ Louis, on: the prevention of tuberculosis; and 
a third by Elwood Street, director of the 
Community Council, on the results which 
_ American cities have attained in the oper- 
ation of Community Chests, as shown by 
thé council’s recent study of this topic. The 
nightly radio programs are in charge of 

_ Miss V. A. L. Jones, who has handled pub- 
licity for the Red Cross, the Tuberculosis 
Society, and other agencies. 


TO PITTSBURGH, probably, belongs the 
credit of having been the first community 
td realize the possibility of using the radio- 
graph for the dissemination of social edu- 
cation. After some experimenting in con- 
nection with the Hungry Club, the West- 
inghouse station is now putting talks by 
social leaders on its regular program which 
broadcasted from coast to coast and 
listened to nightly by perhaps as many as 
one hundred thousand people. Among such 
talks during April was one by Louis K. 
Manley, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
*‘on Cooperation and Citizenship; on city 
government by A. Leo Weil; on Safety in 
the Streets by the safety director of a 
taxicab company; on Better Citizenship 
through Organized Play and Recreation by 
Sidney A. Teller, resident director of the 
Ay Trene Kaufmann Settlement. 


“has been the first to interpret its message 
a wider audience by means of the radio- 
shone,” it should be recorded that the enter- 
srise of the California Conference of Social 
ast week, combined with the public 
spit of the Los ‘Angeles Times, has for the 

_ first time made it possible for leaders in 
ocial work to take part in the proceedings 

‘ tate conference of social work even 
ough they could not leave home. Harvey 
Leebron, recently director of the Oakland 
unity Recreation Survey, a consultant 
ial service financing, by this means lec- 
d on the community chest from his office 


at this and that and that other agency 


Pa 
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at Los Aneeies to the esiipeonieas at ‘San 
Diego, one hundred and fifty miles away. 

DURING the period of the present indus- 
trial depression the work of the Associated 
Charities of Pittsburgh has shown a marked 
advance. The number of families assisted, 
for example, has increased from 2,303. dur- 
ing 1919-1920, and 3,147 in 1920-21 to 4,577 
for the 5 months alone beginning October 
1, 1921. The relief given for February of 
this year was $5,781.48 as against $1,382.61 
for the same month two years ago. John 
Yates, the general secretary, states that this 
sudden increase in relief is mainly due to 
the exhaustion of the savings of men who 
have been without jobs for a long time. In 
March, six hundred people applied to the 


‘society for assistance who had never before 


requested relief. Although the Associated 
Charities has not as yet been requested to 
help the families of striking miners, in case 


relief to them should become necessary, the~ 


hands of the organization, Mr. Yates says, 
are not tied. 


AFTER thirty-three years of existence, the 


Social Welfare Conference of Buffalo came 
to an, end on April 18 at a meeting 
addressed, by Edward T. Devine, who 
spoke on The Nature and Value of Coun- 
cils of Social Agencies. Frederic Almy, 
as president, stated that the conference 
dissolved in favor of a new council, just 
formed with the cooperation of the confer- 
ence, which forty-two of the fifty or more 
member societies of the conference have al- 
ready joined. Edward H. Letchworth is 
president of the new council, Florence Noye 
secretary, and David C. Adee chairman of 
the executive board. 
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NEIGHBORS a 


MAUDE ROYDEN, witht her: frail, 


one a curious sense of remoteness, while the 
keen humorous eyes and flashing smile made 
her entirely human and approachable. She 
dominated the assembly whenever she was 
on the platform. In spite of her delicate 
physique she impresses her audiences with 
a sense of power and authority. She has 
been called a mystic, but if this be mysticism 
it is also sane and practical intelligence 
which has no illusions and makes no com- 
promises. | 

American women who hear her cannot 
escape the conviction that she is a modern 
prophet through whom the finest spirit of 
England is calling them to the crusade for 
world peace, but her appeal is always to 
the mind. Her repeated demand is “ For 
God’s sake put your*brains into your re- 
ligion.” 

If the central thought of Miss Royden’s 
addresses has been international peace, the 
call to women has been no less urgent. 
each of her talks she stressed the prepara- 
tion which women have had in the spiritual 
atmosvhere of home for making the world 
a home instead of a battlefield. B.E. K. 


THE sentence of Charlotte Anita Whitney, 
an active social worker of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, convicted to from one to fourteen 
years in state prison on a charge of viola- 
tion of the criminal syndicalism act as a 
result of membership in the Communist 
Labor Party [see the Survey for May 20, 
1920, page 296, and December 25, 1920, page 
452] has been upheld by the District Court 
of Appeals. The decision came on April 25, 
after the case had been before the court more 
than a year. Miss Whitney was for seven 


little. 
body in a clerical gown, as she appeared at _ 
‘the national Y.. W. C. A. Conference, gave 


In 


4 


years. i gereee Aer ‘the ‘Assagiaetal Cha 


of Oakland. She was an active advocat 
of prohibition and of woman suffrage anc 
a persistent upholder of the red light abate- 
ment act. 


violence were dismissed in the first trial, but 
the conviction followed the development of 


the fact that she was a member of the ee 


munist Labor Party. . 


GERTRUD BAER, a well known German 


educator, arrivmg in this country almost 
too late for the three days’ conference of 
the Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom to which she was German 


delegate and which closed in Washington 
on April 30, was detained on the ship 
George Washington for two days, and later 
on Ellis Island, by the immigration authori- 
ties by order of the Department of Justice. 
The charge made was that she was a mem- 


~ber of the Communist Party. A dramatic 


incident in the proceedings was the personal 


intercession in Fraulein Baer’s behalf by ~ 


Jane Addams and Lillian D. Wald. W. W. 
Husband, commissioner in general of immi- 
gration, and Robert Todd, commissioner of 
Ellis Island; did everything in their power 
to expedite the holding of a special board 
of‘ inquiry which heard her case and re- 
‘leased her on Monday morning, This made 
possible her scheduled appearance before a 
mass meeting on Tuesday evening which 
she addressed on the subject, Can Women 
Boycott War? Mrs. Annot Robinson of 


England, vice chairman of the British Labor — 


Party,’ and Mlle. Therese Pottecher of 
France, spoke from the same platform. Miss 
Addams presided over the meeting. On May 
3, Fraulein Baer left to meet speaking en- 
gagements in New England, Pennsylvania 
and the Middle West. 


ANNETTE NICHOLS BEAL whose death 
is announced by the National Child~ Wel- 
fare Association has for the past nine years 
been extension secretary of that orgam- 
ization and will be sadly missed by, the many 


friends she had made throughout the country. — 


At all larger conferences in any way con- 
nected with child welfare, social workers, 
nurses, librarians and teachers were wont 
to look for her cheery greeting. From all 
over the country letters came to her daily 
asking. for her advice and assistance. 
was,” writes Charles F. Powlison, “per- 
sonally and professionally a help and an in- 


Four counts in her indictment — 
charging criminal syndicalism and acts of 


SP 


ee 


“ She { 


spiration to all who were privileged to — ; 


know her, and her death leaves a gap in 
the ranks of those whose lives are devoted 
to the service of childhood.” 


BULLETIN BOARD 


PPACH IN THH PActFic., Dinner at The Com- 
modore, New York, May 11, 6:45 
Consul ee K. Kumasaki, the R 

erick Norwood, London; President 
Masahisa Ujgnen, Shingakusha Theolog- 
ical Seminary, George . Wickersham. 
Covers, $3.75. Wareten Policy Association, 
3. W. 29 St., New York. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR A CHRISTIAN | eT ORDER: — 
Reserva- — 


May 9-11. Lake Mohonk 
tions at Lake Mohonk icnantete House, 
through H. 
St., Washington, D. fe) 

tions, atishy vane < 311 Division Ave., Has- 


brouck Heights, 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL Dax: 12, Celebrat+ 
by U. S. Publfe 


ig t the anniversary of int D 


le. Announced 
Neth ervice, : 
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VIRGINIA CONFERENCE OF Socran Work: May 


7-9. Danville. President, A. L, Roper, 
Library Building, Richmond, — : 
STaTp CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION, vee 

Anniversary: May 11-12. Meeti 
aa New York, May 11. Public 

12. Five other public me 

ore, New York. Presiden 
Cantelae 105 pees 22 St. 
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None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


| akkeb 


‘ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always 
answer it? 


ys Pda in all directions over the back 


and sides are sensitive, tired, ‘weary nerves. 
_ They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 
_ insure this much_ study has been given by 
_ physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 


“2 - have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 


_ tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
beds are all i important. You may have a good 
"mattress. and springs—that is not enough. 
_ They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to 
_ the nerves wahont or eaten panrinore pads. 


Vower: iba! mattress phould Ak laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted “Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheets. These protectors are made of 
~ bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
ft wadding of the best grade between. 

_ This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 
surface: to ‘rest on, giving them free action 
and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
“not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 

A wa ae: te a 
_ Further, they keep the bed and hauls crib 
Vides and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
f sanitary gondition. All leading physicians 


ees: - endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
i 


BS} ae 


ode ding | hotels throughout the country use 


3M Se 
ah, we 


a Noite Mattress Pads wash 
; hem and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
but little and serve to protect mattresses and 


las / 


lengthen their service. 
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: XCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


,) 


PREPAREDNESS 


Prepare for a happy Summer now by 
getting the right Household equipment. — 
The necessary housework is greatly light- 
ened by the use of good utensils. 


And 
you will be surprised, too, at the amount 
of time and labor that a few practical 
kitchen implements and devices will save. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
9 Floors of Household Equipment 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks . pa Mounter Paste 

Eternal Writing Ink Dra: Board Pasté 

Engrossing Ink Li uid ‘aste 

Taurine Mucilage 0: Means 4 

Vegetable Glue, ¢ 
Are the Finest and Best inks, roe Adhesives 

Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. ‘The 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, wel 
Dut up, and withal so efficient. 


| AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chica London 
271 Ninth Street at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
- at 1/2 Price 


“New, unused set of the Encyclopedia Americana, 30 volumes, 
‘authoritative, illustrated. Bound in stout Fabrikoid. 


Publisher’s price $210 


OUR PRICE $105 


Plus express from New York 


THE SURVEY, 112 EAST, 19th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


*SCOOPERATIVE BANKING” 
Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? 


book contains theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of 


- the reformer with the scholarly instructive, under the restraint 


of practical, every-day-world experience and sound judgment. 
The N-th degree of sound progressiveness. Single copy, $1 post- 


- This question is discussed and answered in a new and original — Yr 
book by Russ Webb, “Now, What About Our Banks?” This 


paid. Independent Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or any live ; J 


book store. 


i special articles, hes, 
PEARS ee 


Bugeav, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
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COAL NUMBER: = Fa cents each for 12 or more, 20 « en 


' consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


: __ WORKERS WANTED 


HOUSEMOTHER in Protestant Boys’ 
~ School near Chicago. Some knowledge of 
‘cooking and ability to make a real home 
for twenty boys. Splendid opportunity for 
personal influence. Write stating qualifica- 
_ tions, experience, salary expected, etc. Box 
_ 185, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


WANTED: Woman secretary for well- 
established organization, community of 
_ 30,000, seat of state university. Must have 
good case work training and experience. 
_ Address with references, etc., United Chari- 
ties of Champaign and Urbana, 405 First 
' National Bank Building, Champaign, IIli- 

 ‘nois. 
7 


WANTED: Middle aged Jewish couple 
to assume charge of the Orthodox Old 
People’s Home in Chicago. Institutional ex- 
perience essential. Applicants must have 
sympathetic understanding of old orthodox 
men and women. Apply giving full par- 
_ ticulars to Paul N. Lackritz, 1314 Milwaukee 
ene Chicago, Ill. 


_ WANTED: By Jewish Social Service Bu- 
-reau of Chicago, man to take charge of In- 
dustrial Shops for Handicapped. Excellent 
opportunity for developing comprehensive 
program. Apply to Superintendent, 
Selden Street, stating age, education, train- 
_ ing, experience and salary expected to start. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
_ Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
__N, Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


‘THE Orthodox Old People’s Home of Chi- 
‘cago wants reliable competent woman to 
act as housekeeper. Must be able to take 
i full charge of help. Must be familiar with 

_ dietary laws. Apply giving full particulars 
ta Paul N. Lackritz, 1314 Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Iil. 


WANTED: A case worker of experience 
and training for 2 position in a large South- 
_ ern city. Address Charlotte Whiting, 221 
Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


Ve HOSPITALS, Industrials, communities, 
_ meeding social workers, dietitians, house- 
_ keepers, secretaries, address Miss Richards, 
_ Providence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office, Trinity Court, 16 if ackson Hall. Fri- 
_ days 11to 1. Address Providence. 


i! COTTAGE mother in Protestant Boys’ 
_ School near Chicago. Write stating quali- 
fications, experience and salary expected. 
¥ y Box 185, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


a _ WANTED: Experienced Headworker for 
a By well established Settlement occupying stra- 
 tegic educational position in large eastern 
ee: Open September 1. 4180 Survey. 


_ TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
P schools, colleges and universities. Education 
§ vice, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


1800 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display ede nemaents, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 

Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on three or more. 
Cash with orders. 
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112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE, registered nurse, teaching 
ability, best credentials, and referencés, 
would like position as instructress in sec- 
ondary school (Anatomy, physiology, hygi- 
ene, etc.). Can qualify as lecturer for 
social or health organization. 4175 SURVEY. 


MAN of thirty desires position-in church, 
institutional, social welfare or club work. 
Well fitted by training and experience to 
fill position where ability to organize and 
promote entertainments, physical education, 
recreation, campaigns, etc. is necessary. 
Will compromise on salary until ability is 
demonstrated. Available about June first. 
4177. SURVEY. 


' REGISTERED, qualified nurse, desires 
resident position next September, in select 
boarding school or college infirmary. Eng- 
lish, Protestant faith. 4174 Survey. - 


WANTED: Position for summer by 
woman with several years’ experience as 
industrial matron in Girls’ Home. 4169 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE young man, ten years’ suc- 
cessful record as organizer in educational, 
boys and settlement work and industrial 
relations. Prefer Chicago. 4178 SURVEY. 


HOUSEMOTHER, matror, educated, 
knowledge of dietetics and housekeeping, 
desires change. 
considered. Autumn contract satisfactory. 
4179 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A position as matron in a’ 


Day Nursery, Home for the aged or vacation 
relief. Experienced. City references Al. 
Address Child-lover, 4181 Survey. 


YOUNG Lady, public school teacher, 
wishes summer position as Camp Worker. 
4182 SURVEY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


NEAR Columbia University, 523 W. 122d. 
12-Room apartment. Eleven rooms rented. 
Furnishings and established business for 
sale. College patronage. Elevator; tele- 
phone; hot water. Fine view; cool breezes. 
Owner going West. 
4183 SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 


3. copy unchanged throughou the month. 
The American Journal of Narsing pep fe a 
part which trained nurses 
terment of the world. Put 10 t0 felt 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Hg a 


The JOURNAL OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
contains main 


Any responsible position ~ 


\ 


References required. 


ted 

States, besides social work notes, book 
notes and other features. Editor, Emory S8. 
Bogardus. Published bi-mon ($1.50 per 
year). University of Southern California, 3557 
University Ave., Angeles, Cal. : 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; 


published by the National Committee for Men- 


tal Hygiene, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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HOTEL AND RESORT 

CANADA 

LOUR LODG E 
Digby, Nova Scotia 
FURNISHED COTTAGES 

Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, Bathing 


Write for Booklet to 
AUBREY BROWN, DIGBY 


FOR SALE 


. 


“FURNISHED APARTMENT 


FURNISHED Apartment. 2 large rooms, 1 
bath, kitchen, yard. Gramercy Section. 
$100. 244 East 19th, first floor. Phone 
Gramercy 780. 


MSS. WANTED 


‘" 
EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines, Experience un- 
¢ 

{ 


necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 964 
St. Louis, Mo. MPs 

STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mes. or 
write Literary Buress, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 4 


It Cannot be Done Here? Surprise your- | 
self! Find out what rds do NOT know eon 
it. Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


Organization of Am. Clerks 


and Professional Employees 


(Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35c. ppd.) Help to i 
make America ip te them ! asmalga Ser- q 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y., Stat. ‘‘S,” Box 18. 4 


“ota bas asaProfession” 


great FREE. 


Mictency. 
Am. School of Home Eesnunles, 819 E. 58th St., Chicago 


STATIONERY 


7 
THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- F 
ery, Warner, New Hampshi: { 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS | 


budget plan. are kept tn 
wance toon, ik of 
Home Economics, 819 E. 58 St., Quan re Price, 


10 cents each. "i 
Tee Cres EOS, by Florence Nesbitt. Minimum 


cost diet. ‘ea Am. School of Home Econo- 
mics, 819 E. 


Crepir Union. 
Fp wplten§ RF. 


, Mass, 
Bemene To a Harp yh 
su 
Mitchei’s Conmmittee on. Unetn 


rae ts a e00y, 
cen: 
East 19 8t., 


Ro THE SURPEY 


a Do you know f 


How it ranks in intelligence, rotarianism, bootlegging, evangelism, crime? 
_ Whether its mills or its colleges are more important? 

If it is an individualist or a popular neighbor? 

_ How many churches it has; how much gasoline; how much night life? 
Ril a the people have a good time, or only think they do? 


E wae You will find out in the brilliant new series 
I THESE UNITED STATES 
; now  bacatine in every other issue of The Nation. The last one was 


ae i Mencken on Maryland 
and the next will be 
: : Beulah Amidon Ratliff on Mississippi 


} Other + contributors to the series are 


| Sherwood ‘Anderson John Macy 
Dorothy Canfield Anne Martin vl -. Don’t miss 
- Willa Cather Scott Nearing ‘Art Young’s 
oo Dreiser © Jeannette Rankin new page 
.. | Zona Gale 5) Edmund Wilson, Jr. “ Looking On” 
Bio a3) - Robert Herrick Clement Wood 


By Boot arrangement we can offer for $5.50, with The Nation for a year, T. S. Stribling’s much 
q astra new novel of American Negro psychology. Use the coupon below. 


_ THE NATION | porcien postemey 9500 ects 
20 Vesey Street, New York 
i +h enclose $5. 50, for which year send me The Nation for one year and T. S. Stribling’s “ Birthright.” 


Pee eseeeeseeresereresereeeeeereresrerereeeeeene 


. ie: Annual subscription $5.00 
Trial Subscription: Ten weeks for a dollar 5. 5eaa 


a =—ae a eo oe ii ip i i i ee 


- , Rad: oe ge a ir 
Loa a 


at Providenifaa Rhode Island 
June 22-29, 1922 


F you are interested in the Be of ae this a better yn in, whee 6 ve: 
if you want to know what has been’ accomplished in this line» during ‘the past — 
twelve months; if you want to meet and company with those who have been 7 
thinking and doing big things for human betterment; if you want to hear big 

subjects discussed by men and women who know them and if you" feel: the need of 
contact with the great leaders in the fn of human helpfulness you are planning to be. 

in Providence from June 22 to June 29. | oa tk 


Here are some of the subjects which wall ibe discussed: 


The Changing Fundamentals of Shekal Work fin soe tal 
. Neglected Fundamentals in Children’s Work | PS apIMAcc te RSP itoh 
The Law-Breaker and Needed Improvements in His Treatment ‘sion 
Underlying Concepts in the World Movement for Health 
The Future of a Community in an Industrial Civilization | yy 
The Functions of Public and Private Agencies in the diiteies Work of) ihe Faunre ELAN 
Racial Diversities and Social Development | Q Heelan ta Min nmirertnualies Ky) 
The Spiritual Values of Childhood aur APA Ga Nh el 
Administrative Problems in a’ Woman’s Reformatory ane SE A Ae OR ag 
The Functions of the Policewoman é BP SOUGS ee head ACTON Wii ant Ao ar 
’ Health Experiments and Demonstrations Bini Bure CAR RON ALT a 
The Art of Living Fe NaS ORR 0 cia aan 
4! oe The Relationship, Between Children aa Pimily Case Working Agencies BS Ne Bont astra 
SSeS RUE LEI Minimum Standards of Training for Ung Case Work Renan Ny Naar % f 
é Social Standards for Industry ; A i Gh cP te a 
Human Relations in the Coal Ea ee BIEN Lh Nerang eT ge) 
Community Organizations ae 
Rural Communities. fs eth ay beh 
‘Mental Hygiene as‘a Vital Factor i in Education Sana SE AeA Si ae 
Mental. Hygiene in Childhood. 633 MUN Gu ues banat e ian hae 
Existing Social Sources of a ‘Gommntintly: © be uae ay Caner Lah a 
The Federation—Financial Program EP or j 
Functions of the Public and Brive el uennes in the Welfare Work of the Future 
Public Welfare Departments, Their Scope and Form 
Technique of Social Work Requisite for Intelligent Work With Immigrant Groups 
_ International Aspects of the Immigration Problems ea 


haan ak 


AW rae 


area RES SAN : iit Nigaiaaeee 
Here are some of the men and women WH are on the program and whom y you will Nera ie 
} Fe ace > 
Mr. C. W. Bookman Dr. C, Floyd igitand: 1) Tg POLE by Capienke Le Slag 
_ Mr. Allen T. Burns Rev. Joel Hayden - ni) pe Saeae Raymond — 
_ Mr. Amos W. Butler Mr,’ Carl Brana yk het i Aida OB: Sheffield — 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot _ Mr. W. W. Husband oe Mr. George Soule 
‘Mr, Fred Croxton > Mr. Robert W. Kelso — PG i Sa Russell Dy Sprague _ ia: 
Mr. John B. Dawson ; Mr. Sherman C. Lissstey ) |. Dr. Douglas Thom 
Dr. Neva Deardorf ; ‘ Prof, E. C. Lindemann — _ MM, Albert Thomas — 
Prof. Julius Drachsler Dr. Charles S. Little Miss Gertrude Vaile — 
‘Mr. R. C,. Edlund , Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy’ _-Dr. George E. Vincent _ 
_ Prof, Royal B. Farnum Mr. J. Prentice Murphy _ , - Miss Harriet E: Vittum 
Dr. €. E. Ford Mr. William Hammond Parker _ Dr, Bi ese ‘As White i 


‘ 


oa Lana Baa all this, Providence is waiting folaren you. Oey England) will be at then pe ‘ecti 
a its beauty in June. A. score of Kindred Groups will hold afternoon. ‘meetings ce th > Ww 
trips to places of unfailing interest. | ne 
¢ The railroads have granted reduced rates and certificates entitling you to these: rates’ 
_. mailed from the office of the Conference to every member. If you do not get yours, w 
We Paps of the National Conference of Social eer, 25 ssnitt Ninth Street, pant key 0! 


A 


(Please mention the S URVEY in answering this advertisemen : 


